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In Our Opinion 

















HEIRS OF THE RENAISSANCE 

The articles in this issue supply 
as good an answer to the defenders 
of traditional education and oppo- 
nents of experiment as any lately 
made, Each writer by illustration or 
implication clearly is aware of the 
turbulent changes of the last twenty- 
five years and either seeks or pro- 
poses ways in which the family can 
adapt itself to these. changes with- 
out losing its chayacter or its at- 
tributes. It self-evident that 
to retain this core of integrity all 
those concerned with family life must 
he prepared to acknowledge many 
once prized concepts as notions, as 
externals, be prepared to shed them 
and reclothe themselves more suit- 
ably for the times. 


seems 


An old and sometimes charming. 
if too frequently unjust, way of life 
has gone and wishing it back won't 
bring it back, nor will scolding those 
who cheerfully wave it goodbye. 

To concentrate attack on the social 
scientists, on their peculiar vocabu- 
lary or their occasional absurd in- 
fatuation with their tools is more 
than shallow, it is wilfully ignorant 
of the historic circumstances which 
made the development of the social 
sciences a condition of orderly sur- 
vival. Again to believe that a man 
can become truly whole and civilized 
only through application to the 
humane studies contradicts the es- 
sence of the studies themselves. For 
from these studies grew the respect 


for difference, the appreciation of 
individuality, which is the prime 
social virtue of our times, the ele- 
ment which together with love keeps 
the family invulnerable to outside 
pressures. 


It is a sad surrender to believe 
that peace and grace are only to be 
found in the past. Those who recog- 
nize that the family is the true 
symbol of life, who guide it in times 
of great change. who help it to keep 
its fundamental nature intact. are 
the real heirs of the renaissance. 


FURTHER READING 

We should like to bring to the 
attention of our readers three publi- 
cations produced by the United 
Nations which complement the con- 
tents of this issue. Economic Mea- 
sures in Favour of the Family is a 
study of the laws and administra- 
tive regulations in various countries 
related to maintaining family eco- 
nomic patterns. Children Deprived 
of a Normal Home Life is a 
study of the general causes of de- 
privation of normal home life and 
its effects. Enquiries Into Household 
Standards of Living in Less-De- 
veloped Areas is a survey of selected 
households in Africa, Asia, the 
Caribbean, Latin America and the 
Pacific. These publications may be 
obtained from Ryerson Press, To- 
ronto, or (in French) from Les 
Presses Universitaires, Laval, Quebec. 





Spotlight on the Family 


Frank P. Fidler 


EVER in its long history has 
4 “ the family been the 
subject of so much study and ex- 
amination as in 


human 
our generation. 
Once upon a time it was taken for 
granted and accepted without ques- 
tion as the elemental unit—the very 
pivot — of society. Now everyone 
agrees that the role of family life in 
our changing. Many 
frankly wonder what its future is to 
be. The sociologist and the econ- 
omist, the preacher and the archi- 
tect, the politician and the ordinary 
parent are all concerned. Each has 
his own distinctive interest in what's 
happening to family life. So the 
spotlight of speculation and research 
has turned upon the family from 
many angles. 

It is easy to forget that the family 
has already weathered many changes. 


society is 


evolving continuously in reponse to 
both external and internal forces. At 
certain times this evolution of family 
structure and family function has 
been speeded up. 


We seem to be 
living in such a time. M. F. Nim- 
koff. head of the Department of 
Sociology at Florida State Univer- 
sity. writing in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political 
Society. says. “Twice in its long 
history, the family has been trans- 
formed by revolutionary inventions 
and discoveries. The first transfor- 
mation, which occurred about ten 
thousand or more years ago, resulted 
from the discovery of methods of 


domesticating plants and animals. 
This led to the family of the house- 
hold economy, a highly stable family 
system that continued in the western 
world until about two hundred years 
ago. when the industrial revolution 
took place. . . . The transfer of econ- 
omic production from the home to 
the factory has had far-reaching 
effects in reducing the size of the 
family. increasing «the employment 
and status of women, lessening the 
authority of curtailing the 
educational and protective functions 
of the family, and increasing the 
chances of divorce. The changes in 
the family have been no less revolu- 
tionary than the changes in tech- 
nology.” 

Many people have actually wit- 
nessed such transformations in their 
own family circles during this present 
generation. There are Canadian 
communities where fifty years ago 
the family store, the family partner- 
ship in law and medicine, and the 
family farm common, but 
where to-day the mass production 
factory and the chain store, the 
medical clinic and the department- 
alized legal firm, and the mechanized 
farm have radically affected family 
patterns both directly and indirectly. 

If the family role in society is 
changing. so is its internal character. 
The authoritarian parent is a rarity. 
Democracy is the by-word now—the 
pendulum of emphasis sometimes 
swinging to such an extreme that it 


men. 


were 





is the children who determine the 
family life instead of the parents. 
Drawing attention to the different 
attitudes to courtship, marriage, and 
family life which characterize “the 
hazardous process of democratising 
marriage”, Professor Richard Tit- 
muss of the University of London 
told the British National Conference 
on Social Work last April that “these 
are still ‘in-between-times’ for the 
family, though perhaps the forces of 
change are more momentous to-day 
than at earlier periods in the natural 
history of this social institution”. 

In the face of the changing circum- 
stances, and in the light of the many 
studies of family life in our generas 
tion, have we anything to say to 
Canadian families that will help them 
to meet the changing demands of the 
present and future, and to play a 
significant role in society? 

In the first place, recognizing that 
the family is a tough institution, we 
need not be so much concerned 
about whether it will endure as about 
what kind of family will make the 
greatest contribution in this age of 
change. 

In their study of “The Family in 
American Culture”, Dr. Andrew 
Truxall and Francis E. Merrill came 
to the conclusion, on one hand, that 
“The modern family no _ longer 
possesses many of the solid reasons 
for existence which formerly made 
it the central institution of society. 
The contemporary family does not 
perform many of the vital functions 
it performed in the days of our col- 
onial forbears when people were 
born, educated, worshipped, worked, 
played, died and were buried without 
ever leaving its inclusive orbit’. But 


on the other hand they are bound to 
declare that “These modifications in 
structure and function have empha- 
sized those aspects centering about 
the personal relationships of the 
family. Affection, procreation, and 
informal education are among the 
few functions of which an institu- 
tional world has not deprived the 
family”’.” 

In other words, although the sig- 
nificance of the family as a social 
institution and as a productive unit 
have changed or diminished, its im- 
portance is just as great as ever 
in terms of inter-personal needs. 
Nothing can supplant the family in 
its primary functions of bearing and 
rearing children, satisfying the basic 
affectional needs of persons, pro- 
viding informal education and the 
beginning of the socialization of the 
young. Some modern families con- 
vincingly demonstrate how important 
it is to exercise these primary func- 
tions for older persons as well as for 
younger. Where there is real com- 
panionship and close understanding 
between husband and wife, and 
between parents and children; where 
democratic relationships have re- 
placed the autocracy of either the 
parents or the children; where 
younger and older members streng- 
then one another for their differing 
roles inside and outside the home, in 
mutual appreciation of their dis- 
tinctive abilities and opportunities; 
then we can see how well the so- - 
called “modern family” at its best 
is made for times like these. 

This is indeed a description of the 
family ideal which is implicit in the 
Christian concern for personal in- 
tegrity. Such a family relationship 





is no mere “product of human 
ingenuity, like a club or a company, 
where each member hopes to satisfy 
his own desires by joining with 
others to satisfy theirs. Nor is it 
like the State, demanding the indi- 
vidual’s obedience, but liable to be 
transformed or shattered by a 
revolution. In the delicate filaments 
of that society . . . the good of each 
will become the good of all, as it 
is nowhere obedience is a 
delight and casts out fear; labour 
and weariness and pain and even 
agony are transfigured in the light of 
devotion to what is better than life. 
In such a society, the genuine and 
true Family, the Christian will see 
the weaving of the design of his 
Father in Heaven and the wisdom 
which turns the human love into the 
divine.” 


else; 


Of course we will remind ourselves 


that no “typical” families really exist 
apart from statistical figures and 
descriptive generalizations. Families 


are people. As people differ, so do 
the families that we meet in real life. 
Long may they so continue, and 
enrich our corporate life thereby! 
Urban families differ from farm 
families. Non-Anglo-Saxon families 
differ from third-generation Cana- 
dian families. Your family differs 
from mine, even though we live on 
the same street, have the same ap- 
proximate income, go to the same 
church, have the same kind of gar- 
den and the same assortment of chil- 
dren, yes, even though our ances- 
ors for two generations back may 
have lived in the same township! 

If we believe that every individual 
person has distinctive characteristics 
to develop, so will we remember that 


every family has a right to its dis- 
tinctive characteristics and customs, 
and will not lose sight of their im- 
portance amidst the popular gen- 
eralizations about “the family”. This 
will have a bearing on our concern 
about the influence of housing con- 
ditions, educational opportunities, 
employment stability, and all the 
other social and economic factors 
which operate to strengthen or de- 
stroy the integrity of family life. 

Creative family relationships such 
as those expected in modern society, 
and represented in the Christian 
concept of the family, are not likely 
to happen spontaneously or by acci- 
dent. This leads us to our third ob- 
servation, that there is need for far 
more and far better education for 
marriage and parenthood than has 
so far been available to most young 
people. We cannot be content to 
speak glibly of families as “the pri- 
mary unit of society”, or “the first 
schools of civilization”, and then 
leave them to work out their own 
salvation in this confusing genera- 
tion. 

Young people need some positive 
help in recognizing that marriage can 
be something far more satisfying and 
enduring than Hollywood’s “roman- 
tic episode” version of it. If their 
marriage is to be a strengthening 
companionship, stimulating them to 
personal growth, providing them 
with spiritual stability in an un- 
stable generation, and assuring them 
of the basic security of love and 
understanding in a world of eco- 
nomic and social insecurity, they 
will require more than biological in- 
formation, more than psychological 
understanding, and more than a 





course on family budgetting. 

It is not youth alone who need 
redirection and help at this point. 
Families broken by divorce are just 
a fraction of the number that must 
be counted failures if unhappiness 
and tensions are criteria. Since the 
first and most impressive education 
for marriage and family living is 
that which takes place unconsciously 
within the family itself, it becomes 
a double challenge to help these fami- 
lies to happier and more effective 
relationships, both for the sake of 
the husband and wife and for the 
sake of their children and the next 
generation of families. 

The churches have a special con- 
cern and a special part to play in 
education for marriage and family 
living because they deal with whole 
families, and because they are pri- 


marily interested in those spiritual 
resources which are essential in the 
family life which fulfils the distinc- 


tive role that remains for it in 
modern society. Self-gratification or 
social prestige cannot be ruling 
forces in the home where religion is 
more than a formality, and where 
there is a real and wholesome sense 
of responsibility towards God for 
the whole of life. Such a family is 
concerned not only with meeting the 
needs of its own members in love and 
cooperation, but also in taking its 
part in the life of the community. 

No field of adult education is more 
significant, more urgent, or more 
appealing than that of marriage 
preparation and parent education. It 
is one that invites the cooperation of 
Church and school, and of other 
community agencies, to muster the 
best knowledge and resources that 


are available to equip men and 
women for the essential responsibili- 
ties of family life. “A marriage 
course alone is not the entire answer”, 
says Henry A. Bowman, one of the 
pioneers in the modern movement of 
education for family life, “Prepara- 
tion for marriage and family life 
must cease to be a by-product of 
education, and become one of its 
major objectives”. 

Having turned the spotlight on 
the family, it is time to give more 
serious attention to the training of 
those who are called to play the star 
parts in its life—as husbands, wives, 
and parents—and their children, too, 
the husbands, wives and parents of 
to-morrow. 


(1) P53, November 1950, which 
issue contained a number of papers 
on the general theme, “Towards Family 
Stability”. 

(2) P.739, “The Family in American 
Culture”, Truxall and Merrill, (Prentice- 
Hall, Ine.) 


(3) Ibid. 





Le Pére 
Guy Rocher 


T the beginning of the present 

century, the Province of Quebec 
was lagging far behind the Province 
of Ontario in the process of indus- 
trialization and urbanization. But, in 
no more than three or four decades, 
the hitherto peaceful and rural land 
of Quebec has witnessed a profound 
and rapid revolution in its economic 
structure, changing from a rural and 
mercantile economy to an industrial 
one. These economic changes have 
brought with them very important 
transformations in the traditional 
social and cultural structures of 
French Canada, the most conspicuous 
of them being the rapid growth of 
the urban population at the expense 
of the former rural majority. Accord- 
ingly, the consequences of this indus- 
trial development on the social life 
and culture of the Province of Quebec 
have become one of the main concerns 
of the French Canadian social 
scientists.’ 


Among the social institutions that 
are affected by these perturbing 
changes that are now taking place, 
the French Canadian family is one 
of the most important as well as the 
most vulnerable. The family has been 
one of the basic units of social orga- 
nization in French Canada. This type 
of family, traditionally based on land- 
ownership, was to a great extent 
economically self-sufficient. Firmly 
established on religious beliefs and 
rituals, it was supported by the doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church 


on marriage and the family. It con- 
stituted altogether the economic, 
religious, and social support of the 
individual. Moreover, imbedded as 
it was in a strong kinship structure, 
the family extended itself into a web 
of social ties and relationships that 
constituted ‘he framework of the 
rural community. The parish, the 
neighborhood relationships, the kin- 
ship system, and the family consti- 
tuted almost the whole social organi- 
zation in the rural community. 
Finally, since the community was 
quite homogeneous, being composed 
almost exclusively of farmers and a 
few artisans, the individual did not 
acquire his social status through his 
activity and achievements in the 
structure of the occupations. Rather, 
he received his social personality 
from his position within the kinship 
and family network. 

When, under the impact of the 
changes that were taking place, fami- 
lies of this type were attracted to, or 
forced into, the cities, they were sub- 
mitted to important transformations 
in adapting themselves to new en- 
vironments. Those transformations 
were so great, and they took place so 
rapidly, that we can truthfully say 
that the family is now running 
through a major crisis, which can 
prove to be of great moment in shap- 
ing the future of the French Canadian 
culture. 


In the new urban environments, 
kinship could not fulfil the same 





economic and social functions as it 
did in the rural community. With the 
loss of their functions, kinship ties 
and relationships are rapidly wearing 
out in the urban French Canadian 
family. While the traditional rural 
family was altogether a production 
and consumption unit (producing for 
its needs and consuming what it pro- 
duced), the new family has become 
more exclusively a consuming unit, 
even in the rural communities. Con- 
sequently, the family, especially the 
worker’s family, has lost its former 
economic stability, being now subject 
to the variations and whims of the 
labor market and of the economic 
cycles. As to the recreational and 


educational functions that the tradi- 
tional family was fulfilling almost 
exclusively, they have been taken 
away from it almost completely. 


Let us, however, consider this 
evolution of the contemporary urban 
French Canadian family from a 
more specific viewpoint. In fact, it 
must be realized that the network 
of relationships among the members 
of the rural French Canadian family 
constituted a sort of “system in 
equilibrium”. And the equilibrium 
was a very subtle one, that had been 
traditionally established and trans- 
mitted. In the urban environments, 
this equilibrium has been broken 
under the pressure of the new situa- 
tion, and the modern French Cana- 
dian family is forced to develop new 
modes of relationships amongst its 
members. The relationships between 
husband and wife, and between 
parents and children, have been pro- 
foundly altered, with the role of the 
father especially undergoing remark- 
able changes. 


There existed, in the traditional 
French Canadian family, a kind of 
“division of authority” between the 
father and the mother. The notion 
we may have of the authoritarian 
French Canadian father, who was 
invested with the whole authority and 
who was the supreme judge in all 
matters, is probably an over-simplified 
one. The authority of the father 
within the family was grounded on 
three main bases. First, since the 
transmission of the land and of the 
main goods generally followéd the 
male line, the father was invested 
with the prestige and authority of the 
sole owner and administrator of his 
forefathers’ estate. And in a great 
many cases, the property had been 
handed down to him through several 
generations, so that his surname was 
intimately linked with the land he 
owned and tilled. Second, the father 
acted as the foreman of the farm 
work. As such, he had some authority 
over the sons who were working with 
him on the farm. Finally, according 
to the accepted division of labor 
among the sexes, the men (the father 
and the sons) were never concerned 
with domestic tasks. These were con- 
sidered as exclusively female tasks. 
This type of division of labor contri- 
buted to invest the men, and espe- 
cially the father, with a certain 
apparent authority within the house. 
The father acted, in the house, as i/ 
he had been a kind of master who 
was constantly waited upon by the 
mother and older daughters. 

But it is extremely important to 
emphasize the fact that these bases 
of the father’s authority were at the 
same time the sources of important 
limitations to his authority. In fact, 





all the children were not equally 
subject to the father’s authority. Due 
to the same division of labor between 
sexes, the father enjoyed only a slight 
authority over the daughters, who, 
sharing with the mother her daily 
tasks, were in much more intimate 
contact with her than with the father 
and fell more under her authority 
than the father’s. The men’s attitudes 
of masters, who were waited upon by 
the women, served only to disguise 
the almost complete submission of the 
men in all domestic matters. More- 
over, the sons were not considered 
to come definitely under the father’s 
authority before they left school and 
started to work on the farm. Till 
then, as young children and school- 
boys, they were much more under 
the mother’s authority and guidance 
than under the father’s. Leaving 
school was, for the sons, the real 
rite de passage from childhood to 
manhood. Finally, due to the tradi- 
tional mode of inheritance according 
to which only one son, who was 
chosen by the parents, inherited the 
property, all the sons but one had to 
leave the household sooner or later 
to go to college (if the family was 
fortunate enough) or to go to work 
elsewhere. Even though these sons 
were still considered to fall under 
the father’s authority, as a matter 
of fact they were largely free from 
it, at least in daily life. 

It is then suggested that the “myth” 
of the authoritarian father in the 
French Canadian family needs to be 
qualified. There were, as we just 
indicated, important limitations to his 
authority. And it was, in the last re- 
sort, superceded by the authority of 
the son who inherited the land. More- 


over, in the “division of authority”, 
the mother had a much larger share 
of real influence, even in important 
economic decisions, than is usually 
assumed. However, the significant 
facts, from our viewpoint, are, first, 
that the father, despite the limitations 
observed, was still an important 
figure of authority in the traditional 
French Canadian family—and prob- 
ably the dominant figure of authority, 
even though the mother may have 
had more real authority. Second, the 
father’s share of real authority was 
grounded on solid foundations; it 
was an authority based on the owning 
and managing of the farm. 

The last remark enables one to 
understand the new situation of the 
father in the French Canadian urban 
family. The migration of the family 
from the country to the city has de- 
prived the father of the basis of his 
authority. In fact, the father’s 
authority, on the farm, was con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the 
productive activity of the family 
considered as a working unit. The 
urban family having become almost 
exclusively a consuming unit, the 
important administrative decisions 
now fall on the mother’s shoulders. 
The father had never had any real 
authority over the daughters; he is 
now stripped of his badge of authority 
over the sons. The subtle balance of 
power of the traditional family is 
destroyed. A new definition of the 
father’s role and authority is there- 
fore to be developed in order to meet 
a new situation. 

On the basis of some observations, 
the typical reactions of the fathers 
to this challenge seem to fall into 
three main categories. The first 





covers the various kinds of “re- 
treatism” that can be observed. The 
father accepts the role of a mere 
economic supporter of the family, 
leaving to the mother, along with her 
domestic tasks, most of the adminis- 
trative and educational responsibility. 
The greatest part of his leisure time 
will be devoted to hobbies or external 
activities. Yet, it is interesting to 
note that, even in such case, the 
father still remains a figure of au- 
thority, as a kind of supreme judge 
who gains prestige from almost never 
passing sentence on anything. Con- 
sequently, the figure of the mother 
becomes very complex to analyse. 
The second type of response could 
be labelled “defence reaction”. It 
involves an over-emphasis of the 
parental authority, and especially of 
the father’s authority, over the 
children. This response is generally 
rationalized in terms of what is con- 
sidered to have been the 

e” of the family. 


“golden 
But precisely 
because it is a defence reaction to 


a new situation, that is, a reaction 
inspired by a kind of latent fear or 
panic, it often takes a character of 
extreme rigidity. This type of re- 
action is most often the source of 
disillusionment on the part of the 
parents and/or pathological forma- 
tions on the part of the children. 
Finally, the third type of response 
can be called “adaptation”. The 
various sub-types that must be dis- 
tinguished under this term are mainly 
characterized by an effort on the 
part of the father, and of the parents 
in general, to find new grounds of 
authority over the children, and more 


Seem ey” 


wi blath ml if 


generally new modes of relationships 
with them. More “democratic” rela- 
tions between parents and children 
are evolved. A more friendly autho- 
rity is developed and the ties and 
relationships between parents and 
children are now charged with more 
affectivity than they were in the 
traditional family. A greater per- 
missiveness is considered as desir- 
able, as regard both the spontaneous 
expression of the children and the 
relations of the children with their 
parents. The father will then try to 
take a larger share in the domestic 
tasks as well as in the education of 
the children, taking the role of play- 
mate and/or intellectual guide. But 
it is remarkable that this type of 
response is very often accompanied 
with a great lack of security on the 
part of the parents. Because of the 
new attitudes which they adopt, and 
which they feel in contrast with the 
traditional type of family life in their 
culture, they tend to resort to “scien- 
tific” advice from pedagogues, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrist, psychological 
books, parents’ associations, etc. 





What comes of this very broad 
bird’s-eye view of certain problems 
of the urban French Canadian family 
is that a new mode of internal equili- 
brium is sought in order to meet the 
demands and pressures of a new 
milieu. From a broader point of view, 
it might even be suggested that this 
aspect of the new family life that is 
developing in French Canada is not 
without connection with the more 
general problem of authority that 
this culture has to solve. The concept 
of authority has been important in 
the traditional culture of the French 
Canadians. It is very clear that there 
exists today a certain uneasiness con- 


cerning this concept, especially if one 
considers the new modes of relation- 
ships that are developing between 
employers and employees, priests and 
laymen, parents and children. The 
problem of a new conception of 
fatherhood thus appears to be one 
aspect of an elaborate set of values 
that is undergoing a major crisis. 


‘In June, 1952, a Symposium was 
held in Laval University on “The Social 
impact of industrialization in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec.” The papers read at 
this Symposium have recently been 
published under the title of Essays on 
Contemporary Quebec, edited by Jean- 
C. Falardeau, Quebec, Les Presses 
Universitaires Laval 1953. 


Bring —Em Up Alive 


A. V. Pigott 


YOUNGSTER could not get into 
too much trouble playing with a 
bow and arrow; nor could he harm 
more than one person at a time 
fiddling with a musket. But I would 
not like to be around when he is 
fingering the controls of an atomic 
bomb. Yet this may be just what is 
happening today when science and 
invention have provided the world 
with sources of great creative or des- 
tructive power far beyond the com- 
prehension of most of mankind. 
Half of the world can neither read 
nor write. Two-thirds of them have 
not enough to eat. Most of mankind 
is underfed, inadequately housed and 


uneducated. Yet the world has be- 
come a small community, and we 
keep pulling it closer together into a 
most unruly neighborhood. 

I think it is very necessary to con- 
sider the fact that at any time the 
world may be only one generation 
away from Utopia. If we could orga- 
nize ourselves in such a way that we 
could let each individual grow into 
full stature, attain a good deal of 
self-realization, achieve a fair degree 
of emotional maturity and mental 
health, the world created in conse- 
quence would be Utopia by our stan- 
dards. Of course, it would be no 
such thing to the creators of that 





world for ideals are always on the 
horizon. 

I have often thought, when I have 
stood before groups of salesmen or 
technicians from the business world, 
how valuable those men could be if 
I could enlist their interest, enthu- 
siasm and talents in the field of edu- 
cation. I do not say “teaching”, 
because the verb “to learn” is intran- 
sitive. You can’t learn anybody a 
lesson. You can create the environ- 
ment that will not only let him learn, 
but will induce him to do so quickly 
and efficiently. 

A farmer prepares the soil, selects 
the seed, judges the season and tries 
to have everything right for the crop. 
The seed will grow because it is its 
nature to do so. You will not find 


him beating the wheat to make it 
grow faster, nor will you find him 


examining it at Grade I or II in its 
growth and then beating it back into 
the ground again with a hammer 
saying, “Repeat that Grade again, 
you are too short”. But we often do 
such a thing with children. It is 
wonderful how well we have always 
turned out in spite of our parents. 

That is why educators are anxious 
to take part in a great conspiracy 
against ignorance, crime, insanity 
and. poverty. They know that most 
of the people in the mental institu- 
tions, the penitentiaries and the slums 
have been relegated to those places 
through inadequate opportunities to 
grow mentally, physically and spiri- 
tually. They realize too, the creation 
of a stable society sensitive to human 
needs and values cannot be left to 
the type of man whom we often think 
of as a great success and a power in 
our urban industrial world. 


We must remember that everyone, 
according to his lights is acting sanely 
and reasonably. This is true of the 
liar, the braggart, the thief, the saint 
or the sinner. Sit down with him 
and trace the working of his world 
upon him. Understanding is always 
forgiving. 

No two human beings could be 
more alike than identical twins. 
Separate them at birth. Bring one 
up in Chicago, and the other in the 
Fiji Islands. When you bring them 
together twenty years later, they will 
be as different as can be. Environ- 
ment does that. 

Heredity is important and must 
be considered. The teacher, however. 
cannot do much about that. By the 
time the law requires the child to go 
to school it is too late to think about 
heredity. It is rather late to control 
his environment too, because his 
habit patterns have been pretty well 
set by the age of six. 

Then, when he does attend school, 
he is only there about one-fifth of 
the total time; five hours a day, five 
days a week and forty weeks a year. 
Yet education is like weather. It is 
going on all the time. That puts the 
“teacher” in rather a hopeless spot. 
No matter how hard he may try to 
give the youth an ennobling intimacy 
with the great minds of the world, 
there are other minds, too free with 
hatreds, prejudices and falsehoods, 
that offset the influences. 

Education, then, is not a matter 
of sending the child to school for 
instruction. It is a matter of enlisting 
all possible resources of the home, 
the school, the church, and the com- 
munity in a cooperative effort to let 
the mind grow in security, through 





self expression to become a citizen 
of the present world. Remember that 
the child has little free choice. He is, 
to begin with, completely dependent. 
Our task is to find the best way in 
which to make him self-dependent, 
capable according to his talents, and 
socially cooperative. 

I must not look on my child as a 
“luscious prolongation of my un- 
precedented self” and then proceed 
to instill him with the family hatreds, 
disloyalties and prejudices. That is 
more easily said than done. The 
parent alone is helpless, so is the 
teacher, the preacher and the neigh- 
bor. Surely we can find a way of 
pooling our efforts and ideas; of 
discovering ways and means; of 


providing leadership and endeavour 
in this most important of all tasks— 
handing on our heritage of good and 
leaving open the paths of progress. 


I hesitate to use the term progres- 
sive education, but let us do so with- 
out capital letters. It would seem to 
me then, that progressive educators 
look to this cooperation of home, 
school, church and community to be 
interested in four propositions. 

Proposition I is the Conservation 
of Human Ability. 

Millions of babies will be born 
this year. Let us realize what poten- 
tialities lie there. Each one has 
talents of head, heart and hand that 
can be developed into great boons 
if we can find them and give them 
the opportunity to grow. 

These talents may not come to 
light, or having shown a little spark 
may not have a chance to grow; or 
they may be discouraged or diverted. 
Who knows whether anyone ever 
grows into 20% of his possibilities 
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even given the chances offered today. 

This child is a delicate, complex, 
dynamic collection of all that here- 
dity has passed down to him. What 
are his chances? 

His parents are untrained as such. 
We are careful to train the doctor 
who takes out his tonsils, but we will 
not pay for the training of his 
“teacher” who needs much more skill 
than a doctor. We pay a million 
dollars to a pugilist, thousands to 
an actress, or a home-run slugger. 
But to the man or woman, who is 
going to help us provide a fitting 
environment for this product of the 
ages, | seldom require more than a 
high school training in traditional 
learning. 

What is more, I half-starve the man 
who is going to assist me in opening 
up the powers of the spiritual world 
to my child, my future life. 

In an urban culture, removed from 
the field and farm, from nature and 
doing, I have not yet indulged very 
much in the social group-worker ex- 
cept to treat the bad products of our 
mistakes and try to right them. 

My factory and business takes up 
so much of my time, that I have 
never got around to making it part 
of the educational system, which it 
really is, if it is going to survive. 

There is no need to pursue the 
subject here. Educators already have 
at hand a wealth of knowledge and 
discovery that can set us well on our 
way to a renascence of human 
strength and growth befitting the 
material world at hand. 

Proposition II is the Habilitation 
of Ability. 

Discovery and development are 
not enough. Proper use is all- 





important. Through self-discovery, 
and rich opportunity the individual 
can not only find but can create 
places for himself. Grades and tradi- 
tional curricula are not enough. The 
individual is getting ready for a 
complex urban and industrial world. 
Every kind of known talent is needed, 
and perhaps many that are not well 
known. Is it not necessary to lavish 
money on schools of commerce and 
art, on technical and vocational insti- 
tutes, on junior colleges and what- 
ever may be necessary to fit the 
budding geniuses or ordinary minds 
among us. We can afford it, too, 
through the savings that will be 
made by getting rid of mental hospi- 
tals, gaols, penitentiaries and crush- 
ing expenditures on the detection and 
punishment of crime. 

Proposition III is Education for 
Citizenship. 

This has to do with the social 
integration of every individual. We 
want to discover every person’s 
talents. We want to make each one 
as different from everyone else as 
he needs to be. Yet, by the very 
processes of living at home, learning 
at school, worshipping in church, and 
working in the community, he be- 
comes part of the great interwoven 
cable of society which makes a demo- 
cracy strong beyond the possible 
dreams of any totalitarian state. 

Have we democracy at the dinner 
table? In the classroom? At the 
altar? And in the factory? It is in 
the early years that the citizen is 
made, while he learns to weigh, to 
evaluate and to judge fearlessly by 
the family fire-side. 

Proposition IV is Education for 
the Use of Leisure Time. 


The richest mine and the greatest 
powerhouse of mankind lies in the 
use of leisure time. The world never 
saw very much of it in the past. The 
business of food-getting was not an 
eight-hour-a-day affair. In spite of 
that much of our art, discovery, and 
invention came from stolen hours 
while great souls re-created them- 
selves in their interests. 

Good recreation was never needed 
so badly as it is today. We are all 
specialists. Our success in industry 
has come through division of labor 
in mass production. Here is a man 
who keeps a ledger in a bank, another 
who checks tolerances on a mechani- 
cal fitting, and another who solves 
staff problems all day. Each man is 
a head, a heart and a hand, all crying 
for expression if he would live a 
balanced life. His experience, how- 
ever, has not given him the chance 
to discover the happiness of escaping 
from the card table occasionally, or 
the golf club or the film. All these 
are good, but we need some educa- 
tion in discovering how to find rich 
activity. After all happiness consists 
in an opportunity for rich activity. 

The parent, educator, social wor- 
ker, minister and citizen are already 
gathering for a conspiracy against 
the “good old days”. They may have 
been good then, but they are no 
solution for now. Psychologist, socio- 
logist, politician and parent — all are 
perturbed and threatening great 
action. Many agencies are working 
in the background and rather apolo- 
getically because we have just sur- 
vived a depression when we had no 
money; then came a war when we 
had no time. 

What next, neighbor? 





Figure For Yourself 


Shulameth Rhinewine 


HE census in its survey of how 
Canadians live, undertaken every 
10 years, brings to light important 
data as to what is happening to fami- 
lies in Canada and where changes 
have occurred during the past decade. 
Sometimes we look to the census 
information for answers that the cen- 
sus cannot provide or we use census 
data inappropriately to validate our 
own pet theories or solutions for 
solving problems in family life. No 
one will ever come across a family 
consisting of 3.7 persons. This is the 
figure arrived at by taking the num- 
ber of families in Canada at the time 
of the 1951 census, and dividing it 
into the number of persons living in 
family groups. It is the figure that 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
offers to depict the average size of 
family. It does not reflect an actual 
situation but it is a helpful device 
for measuring long-term trends as to 
changes in size of the family group. 
Similarly the many statistical tables 
and figures tabulated by the Domi- 
nion Statistician and his colleagues 
can point up both changes in family 
functioning and areas in which 
families might be confronted with the 
pressures and strains. A study of 
the available data raises as many 
questions as it answers but such a 
study challenges us to pose the ques- 
tions for which we should be seeking 
answers. 
What do the census figures tell us 
about the Canadian family of 1951? 
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First and foremost we receive re- 
affirmation that the family as a way 
of life is here to stay. In spite of 
the increasing incidence of divorce, 
in spite of the reduction in the aver- 
age size of the family unit from 3.9 
persons in 1941 to 3.7 persons in 
1951, more people are being married, 
more people are ‘marrying at an 
earlier age and more people are hav- 
ing children. Between 1941 and 1951, 
Canada witnessed the largest growth 
in population in any decade in Cana- 
dian history—an increase of 18.6% 
that was primarily the result of 
natural increase. The corresponding 
rate of increase in number of families 
was even greater, namely 27%. For 
the total population the increase in 
the marriage rate was 7.2% but for 
the age group 15 years to 44 years, 
the marriage rate was somewhat 
higher. It is not possible to ascertain 
to what extent re-marriage of di- 
vorced persons affected this increase 
but it does not seem likely that it 
would have had an appreciable in- 
fluence. This trend towards earlier 
marriages, along with the continuing 
boom in birth rates, is something 
which should receive attention at the 
time of the next census. The depres- 
sion in the nineteen-thirties and the 
war period during the nineteen- 
forties were unusual situations and 
therefore it is not possible to predict 
the size of the family in the future 
from the trends manifested in the 
past two decades. It may result in 





larger families across the board. It 
may result in the size of family re- 
maining at its present level, or an 
increase of middle-sized families 
accompanied by a fall in the number 
of families with one child and the 
number who have five or more 
children. 

The data collected through the 
census also indicates a general rise 
in the Canadian standard of living, 
both economically and educationally. 
The average earnings of wage earners 
of both sexes approximately doubled 
between 1941 and 1951, while during 
the same period the cost of living 
and consumer’s Price Indexes for all 
items except food showed smaller 
increases. There is a decrease in the 
number of persons living in congested 
quarters and a greatly increased pur- 
chase of domestic equipment to ease 
the homemaking burden. The youn- 
ger adults in our communities have 
completed more years of schooling 
than their predecessors and there is 
a rise in the percentage of older 
children between the ages of 15 and 
24 attending school. This should not 
be interpreted as meaning that all 
Canadians are more adequately 
housed, fed and clothed, enjoy more 
of the amenities of life. It does mean 
that the number of Canadian families 
who have to cope with inadequate 
shelter, sub-marginal incomes, limited 
opportunities for enjoying a fuller 
life, has decreased. 

One of the most sobering and sig- 
nificant items in the census findings 
is the fact that 90% of all families 
at a given date were of the normal 
type—i.e. families in which husband 
and wife are both living at home, with 


or without children. Only 10% of 


the total number of families could 
be designated as broken families in 
which one parent is absent due to 
widowhood, divorce or separation for 
social or economic reasons. As might 
be expected, the age group 65 years 
of age and over, accounted for the 
higher proportion of “broken” fami- 
lies, namely 21.9% whereas in the 
under 65 years of age group this 
dropped to 8%. Again a word of 
caution must be made as to the inter- 
pretation of this fact. It does not 
mean that the 90% normal families 
were living in harmony, were free 
from dangers both potential and 
actual, which would lead to dissatis- 
faction and separation. All it indi- 
cates is that, whatever might be the 
stresses and strains for any particular 
family, it had not yet culminated in 
actual dissolution. Where are the 
stresses and strains; what can we do 
to strengthen family life, are ques- 
tions which cannot be answered by 
the census data. These are important 
questions but we would have to look 
to other forms and methods for study- 
ing family life to give us more precise 
and detailed information. 

When we use the term “family” 
we usually visualize a mother, father 
and one or more children. The term 
“family” for census purposes consists 
of husband and wife with or without 
children or a parent with one or 
more unmarried children, living to- 
gether in the same household. One 
cannot but question whether this 
broad inclusive category is helpful in 
presenting an accurate description of 
Canadian families, how they live, 
the problems with which they may 
have to cope. Childless couples both 
young and elderly have different 





kinds of needs, aspirations, ways of 
managing than couples with children. 
Grouping them together blurs and 
obliterates their separate unique 
needs, makes it more difficult to iden- 
tify the vulnerable points in the socio- 
economic structure of the family. 


of the 
total number of families in Canada 
were childless at the time at which 
the census data was collected. 


For example, over 30% 


How 
should we interpret this fact? Should 
it cause us concern, raise doubts as 
to whet is happening to the Canadian 
family? Or is it something we can 
view with equanimity? If we knew 
how many of such families are com- 
posed of whose 


elderly couples 


children have married and 


started 
how 


may 
families of their own, and 
such 
couples under 45 years of age, we 


many of families are 
would be in a much better position 
to understand the significance of this 
fact. We expect in the normal turn 
of events, that children will grow up 
and leave home. We do not expect 
a large proportion of young married 
couples to remain childless. If this is 
the case, there are many further ques- 
tions one would want to explore. Is 
there an increase in the incidence of 
sterility caused by either organic or 
psychological Are there 
other economic 
holding young people back from hav- 
ing children? Adoption agencies 
have seen an increase in the number 


factors? 


reasons. social or 


of childless couples wanting to adopt 
children. The many children placed 
privately with couples who wish to 
adopt a child and the occasional pub- 
licity of a thriving black market in 


babies for adoption have serious 
implications. We do not know whe- 
ther this increased demand to adopt 
children indicates that adoption has 
become socially acceptable and 
socially respectable or whether there 
are more married couples who for 
one reason or another, cannot have 
children of their own. A different 
cross-classification of census data 
could give direction to social plan- 
ners and  community-responsible 
citizens as to where to direct their 
search for answers. 


Another illustration pointing up 
this need for a different breakdown 
in tabulation can be drawn from the 
data on the labor force. This shows 
a four-fold increase during the last 
decade in the number of married 
women working outside the home. 
There has been a consistent move in 
this direction and one can prognosti- 
cate that this shift in the labor sup- 
ply will continue. Who are the 
married women who are working? 
Do the mothers of young children 
form a large proportion of this group 
and if so, what happens to the care 
and supervision of the children dur- 
ing the mother’s absence. To what 
extent is this group of employed 
married women made up of young 
wives who continue to work follow- 
ing marriage until the time they bear 
children? The census shows that in 
53% of the total family units, the 
head of the household was 44 years 
of age or younger. Since in only 
7.3% cases were wives in an older 
age group than their husbands, a 
considerable number of married 
women would likely be drawn from 
this younger age group. The separa- 





tion of childless couples from parents 
with children, even though both 
groups share the common element 
of the wife working, would direct 
our attention in the proper channels. 
We would know whether our major 
concern should be focused on the 
care of children with working mo- 
thers and the need for mothers work- 
ing or whether our concern should 
be directed to those factors which 
might explain why certain young 
couples do not have children. 


Mens Sana 


Reva Gerstein 
FOr the past 35 years the mental 
health movement in both the 
United States and Canada has been 
trying to convey certain ideas to the 
public with regard to safeguarding 
and strengthening the mental health 
of families. 
These ideas have included: 


Importance of the Early Years. 
The early years are very important 
for mental health. Even the health, 
happiness and hopes of one’s parents 
are significant, and the earlier sound 
habits and attitudes are formed, the 
more lasting and effective they are 
likely to be. Self-reliance, coopera- 
tive action and responsible behavior 
can all be expressed and cultivated 


earlier than most parents realize. 
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This emphasis on the need for a 
different method of tabulating some 
of the census data may at first glance 
seem to reflect a personal bias on the 
part of the writer for the needs of 
children. However, when we take 
into account that children under four- 
teen years of age represent about 
10% of the total population of 
Canada, one cannot help but be con- 
cerned with how families are able 
to meet the needs of children to whom 
the future of Canada will be 
entrusted. 


Conversely, most of the tendencies 
that develop into disorder are formed 
extremely early in life. Breakdowns 
are more often a result of psychologi- 
cal “toxins” taken in small but fre- 
quent doses over a_ considerable 
period of time than of a single trau- 
matic experience. Of recent years, 
particular emphasis has been given 
to John Bowlby’s monograph “Men- 
tal Health and Maternal Care”. This 
monograph provides clinical and re- 
search evidence to substantiate the 
emotional needs and damage which 
may result in children deprived of 
maternal care during the early years. 
with its implications for foster chil- 
dren, institutional care, and child 
placement. The new film by René 





Spitz on “Grief in Children” and the 
French film recently released by 
Jenny Roudinesco add additional 
documentation to this thesis. 

The Significance of a Healthy 
Atmosphere. The general spirit of the 
home, the school, the playground, 
and the job plays a greater part in 
maintaining health than obedience to 
a fixed set of rules. In the child or 
adult it is the big things that count 
most — affection, approval, confi- 
dence. When such values as friendli- 
ness, respect for one’s self and others, 
and independent thought and action 
prevail, most emotional problems 
can be taken in stride. 

“Self-Help”. The value of simple 


prophylactic measures to be used in 
everyday life can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Some are suggested by 
modern psychiatric techniques; some 


spring from the wisdom of the ages. 
Among the most important measures 
are (a) talking out one’s troubles 
with an understanding person, (b) 
expressing opinions, complaints, and 
appreciations in a family council, 
(c) getting accurate facts on birth, 
sex differences and functions, cul- 
tural prohibitions and psychosomatic 
disturbances, (d) overt action as an 
outlet and balance, such as playing 
golf, walking, or shouting at a hoc- 
key game, and (e) pursuing com- 
munity interest. These measures have 
value in draining off troublesome 
emotions, in fostering integration 
and in building wholesome and 
meaningful family _ relationships. 
When such self-help measures are not 
sufficient it is a sign of strength 
rather than weakness to seek profes- 
sional help. 

Universality of Personal Problems. 


Everyone experiences some conflicts, 
frustrations or maladjustments. These 
often have positive values in that they 
lead to increased effort, understand- 
ing and maturity. Consequently we 
are more likely to be wrong than 
right in making value judgments of 
the behavior and motives of people 
who are faced with serious problems. 
It requires more than a ready use 
of labels to understand the person 
and his problem. The person is to 
be viewed in the light of his whole 
history and the current stresses upon 
him; a problem is best seen as an 
effor. in adjustment. In _ other 
words, let us not become so involved 
in tagging our friends with the latest 
psychiatric jargon that we fail to 
understand or help them. 

The Meaning of Mental and Emo- 
tional Illnesses. Emotional and men- 
tal symptoms are not “imaginary” in 
the sense of non-existent or deliberate 
fabrication. Aunt Susie’s suffering 
is poignant and genuine, and cannot 
be ignored by being conveniently 
relegated to the “mind” or “will”. 
The guilt feeling of the sufferer needs 
to be relieved by emotional cathar- 
sis, and his or her confusion cleared 
up by efforts to help him achieve 
insight. An understanding of his 
personal history in general, and of 
his health and adjustment prior to 
illness, helps to convince him and 
others about him of the reality of 
the illness, and at the same time 
helps to alleviate the sense of guilt 
and of isolation. 

Symptoms Versus Causes. The 
distinction between symptoms and 
causes should be universally recog- 
nized. It is not only essential to an 
understanding of disorders but fos- 





ters healthier attitudes toward them. 
Thus when enuresis or compulsive 
stealing are regarded as symptoms, 
inquiry into causes is more readily 
accepted, and attitudes of harshness 
and blame or of indulgence are more 
likely to be eliminated. However, the 
habit of considering every slight 
disorder as a symptom of deeper dis- 
turbance is to be discouraged. When 
a child throws over another child’s 
pile of blocks, let our first question 
be “I wonder why?” rather than a 
simple “How should I punish him?” 

Advisability of Early and Appro- 
priate Treatment. Next to preven- 
tion, early and appropriate treatment 
most desirable -— using ‘“treat- 
ment” in the broadest sense to in- 
clude all ameliorative measures. 
Mental illness and poor mental health 
is always a family affair. The elimi- 
nation or mitigation of mild dis- 
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orders can often be accomplished by 
relatively simple and homely proce- 


dures employed by understanding 
parents, teachers, clergymen, job 
counsellors and others. More serious 
disorders require the service of the 
psychiatrist and perhaps of the psy- 
chologist and social worker as well. 
The recovery rate for most of the 
serious illnesses greatest when 
psychotherapy and other forms of 
treatment are applied during the first 
few weeks or months after their on- 
set, with fullest possible respect for 
the individual patient and his dis- 
tinctive needs. 

The prevention and_ treatment 
aspects of poor mental health and 
mental illness must at all times be 
seen as a family problem. Helping 
a person back to mental health in- 
volves all the members of his family. 
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Pamphlets on many aspects of 
mental health are available from gov- 
ernmental and Canadian Mental 
Health Association centres. Film 
strips and films of the highest inter- 
national calibre have been produced 
by the National Film Board for the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare in consultation with “ex- 
perts” in the field. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, in consul- 
tation with the Canadian Mental 
Health Association, has developed 
weekly dramatic presentations deal- 
ing with mental health problems at 
the every-day and less usual family 
level. 

Mental health plays followed by 
discussion, dealing with family life, 
have been promoted for the past few 
years by the Canadian Mental Health 
Association throughout Canada. 
Thousands of people have become 
participating audiences as a result 
of this entertaining educational 
medium. 

In addition to this, a long roster 
of community-minded mental health 
specialists have devoted thousands of 
hours to addressing organizations. 
guiding discussion groups, enriching 
Home and School programs, recrea- 
tional programs, and numerous ser- 
vice club programs. The army of 
mental health teachers influencing 
family life is an outstanding and 
significant one in Canada. 

As an additional influence of the 
mental health movement on Cana- 
dian family life, reference must be 
made to the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Congress on Mental Health, 
which takes place August 14th to 
21st, 1954, in Toronto. The Congress 
in its rich program is providing a 





Technical Section on the Mental 
Health of Children and Youth, as 
well as a daily Round-Table Session 
on Parent Education. 


These are some of the many ways 
in which the mental health move- 
ment is playing its part in affecting 
family life in Canada. Is a trained 
parent a better parent? Does lip- 
service to good ideas make for a 
better family life? Research evidence 
to substantiate the positive value of 
parent education is as yet sadly lack- 
ing. However, the position of mental 
health educators in relationship to 
research gaps has been well expressed 
by Dr. Sol Ginsberg in an unpub- 
lished article: 


“No one can deny that we need 

desperately a new concept of 
social living. We need to im- 
part positive ideas of mental 
health, of family and group 
living, of freedom from preju- 
dice and hatred. It is perfectly 
true that the great reforms in 
the world did not wait on 
theory; there can be no criti- 
cism of those who, impatient 
with our plodding ways and lack 
of progress, envisage bold new 
steps. 


“However, we need constantly to 
strengthen the hands of those 
who are actively engaged in 
mental hygiene work. I believe 
we can best accomplish this by 


study, research, — self-criticism 
and surveillance of our efforts 
and a frank facing of our inade- 
quacies and lacks. This is the 
hallmark of the scientist.” 


Seed of Interest 


Harriet Thomas 
A S OUR society becomes more 


highly organized and the tempo 
of urban life increasingly acceler- 
ated, recreational activities which 
used to center in the family circle are 
now more thoroughly organized by 
outside groups. It would almost 
seem that home instead of being the 
center of family activity is be- 
coming a place to lay your hat and 
coat and grab a sandwich on your 
way to someplace else. 

Father, delayed by business con- 
ferences and traffic jams, is lucky to 
get home for dinner. Mother, even 
if she is not gainfully employed out- 
side the home, rightly or wrongly 
feels that she has a duty to the com- 
munity as well as to her family and 
cannot resist at least a few of the 
many demands made on her time by 
worthy organizations, 

At at early age, babies are packed 
off to nursery schools or at the 
latest mothers breathe a sigh of 
relief as they send them to kinder- 
garten at the age of five, saying to 
the school, “Over to you.” 

It wasn’t always like this. Who 
can forget the description of family 
theatricals invoked by that magnifi- 
cent copywriter for the American 
home, Louisa M. Alcott? The ram- 
shackle New England parsonage, the 
quiet songs about Beth’s piano, the 
heroic enactments of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ranging from the cellar to the 
attic, under the wise guiding hand 
of Marmee: all adding up to such 
an ideal of family living that one 
doubts if it ever existed. 





Certainly today it would be hard 
to find anything remotely similar. 
Small houses and city apartments do 
not lend themselves to large-scale 
dramatics or make it easy for one to 
be a pilgrim. Family theatricals have 
been replaced by the dancing-school 
recital, the Sunday School play, or 
children’s theatres organized on a 
city-wide scale, all with a far more 
professional slant than heretofore. 
School choirs and music festivals 
take the place of songs around the 
home upright. (And who wouldn’t 
rather sing in Eaton’s auditorium; 
after all the audience is far larger 
and more captive!) Family readings 
went out of fashion along with the 
bustle and have been replaced by— 
let's face it- books and the 
TV set. 

In other words, it seems to me that 
recreational activities have either 
been formalized and _ semi-profes- 
sionalized under the leadership of 
outside groups or they have dwin- 
dled into passivity in the dim rooms 
with the ever-changing picture. And 
home instead of being the back- 
drop for heroic imaginings becomes 
a sort of den where recumbent forms 
slouch on sofas in the midst of ash- 
trays full of orange peels. 

If the purpose of recreational ac- 
tivities is to develop skills and the 
ability to work with groups which is 
necessary for the growth of the well- 
integrated child, obviously TV is not 
the answer. 


comic 


And it devolves upon 
the parent to find substitutes. 
His job in this respect becomes 


a two-fold one. First of all he must 
explore the wide range of possibili- 
ties that is offered any child in a 
modern city. He must introduce him 
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to the library, the art gallery, the 
music appreciation concerts, the 
cubs, the hobby groups, the bantam 
hockey team, etc.—and help the 
child decide according to his tastes 
and capacities which he would enjoy 
most and which would best develop 
his hidden talents. 

Secondly, the parent must adminis- 
ter large doses of encouragement and 
real interest in order to keep his 
progeny at it. What parent hasn’t 
been faced with the problem of the 
skis used once and standing by the 
door for the rest of the winter, the 
dancing slippers buried at the back 
of the clothes closet because Helen 
didn’t want to “take dancing” any 
more, the extensive Girl Guide equip- 
ment left tossed in a drawer? 

Parents too often feel that once 
they've got the children out of 
diapers and handed them over to 
the Board of Education, they won't 
have to spend so much time on them. 
But the time Father spends teaching 
little Jimmy how to kick that new 
football and helping him organize a 
local team on the block is invaluable: 
and the encouragement, praise, and 
time sewing costumes that Mother 
gives Margery to keep her at those 
skating lessons produces dividends 
not in the form of a Barbara Anne 
Scott but in the form of a well-ad- 
justed happy child. 

The time spent on the growing 
child’s activities is almost as neces- 
sary as milk and orange juice. His 
activities may blossom forth and 
ripen in outside groups but the seed 
of interest is planted in the home and 
its growth is the continuing respon- 
sibility of the parents. 





At Home on the Prairie 


W. B. Baker 


FEXHE prairie is still a relatively 

young region, and only now are 
we coming to the end of a hardy 
When our 
immigrant parents came to the West 
from the British Isles, Germany, 
France, the Balkan States, Scandina- 
via, and other Western European 
countries, they brought with them 
rich family traditions, many of which 
were 


generation of pioneers. 


custom. In 
general, the pattern was 
patriarchal: mother and_ children 
were subordinate to the authority of 
the father: marriage came early in 
life: family loyalties and values pro- 
vided rigid and clearly defined inter- 
pretation of the way one was to live. 


rural 
family 


rooted in 


The family was a primary social and 
economic unit in the farming com- 
munity. It performed useful functions 
with respect to education, religion, 
recreation, and the preparation of its 
offspring for the larger society. 
Great changes are taking place in 
spite of our comparative youth as a 
region, our traditions and our com- 
parative isolation. Farm mechaniza- 
tion and urbanization mean that our 
farms are increasing in size and fewer 
farm families are required to carry 
on the business of agriculture. This 
implies a higher productive acreage 
per farm family and thus a higher 
average income. However, the down- 
ward adjustment of farm population 
does bring difficult new organization 
problems in providing rural services. 


The potential increase in average in- 
come is reduced by the higher per 
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capita cost of services. Many farm 
families are finding themselves forced 
to take up residence in our towns 
and villages to ensure the better 
education they now want for their 
children. The automobile is taking 
the farm family farther and farther 
afield for broader social contacts. 
Traditional concepts of farm family 
living are being modified. It is not 
our purpose to judge whether the 
emerging pattern is good or bad, 
but to note some of the changes and 
their possible implications. 

We cannot think about the rural 
family without consideration of the 
vital question of farm living levels. 
This concerns the kind and quantity 
of food farm families eat, the sort 
of houses they live in, the standard 
of the clothing they wear, the modern 
conveniences they have in_ their 
homes, their education, health, re- 
creation and participation in the life 
of the community. Because improve- 
ment in living is the ambition of most 
parents, it affects every phase of 
individual, group and community 
life. A well-adjusted family can best 
develop when living levels make pos- 
sible a satisfying social environment. 
Goethe has suggested that “one must 
be something in order to accomplish 
something”. The real meaning of 
rural life is revealed in the way it 
finds expression. 

The opportunities for such expres- 
sion in rural living are manifold and 
one senses that a great stir is afoot 
in our rural homes as opportunities 





for new levels of accomplishment are 
presented by a long period of rela- 
tively satisfactory Rural 
electrification is nudging its way into 
thousands of prairie homes and is 


incomes. 


opening up rich new opportunities 
for convenient and comfortable liv- 
ing. While still lagging far behind 
our urban families, telephones, run- 
ning water, indoor toilets, oil furnaces 
and pleasant furnishings are found 
with increasingly frequency. Radio 
and television have opened up great 
new vistas of entertainment and infor- 
mation. Rural library services, pre- 
sently grossly inadequate, are slowly 
reaching into the family circle. 
Parity prices are still an interesting 
battle-cry for rural people. This is 
a symptom of the relationship of an 
adequate and stable income to satis- 
fying levels of living. The amount 
a family can spend for its living is 
largely determined by the margin 
of income over farm production costs. 
If income is barely sufficient to pur- 
chase the essentials of living, then 
each dollar is tagged. The higher the 
income, the more there is to spend 
for home conveniences and such cul- 
tural needs as education, health and 
recreation. including an annual 
vacation. Not only is the amount of 


money available for expenditure on 
family living important, but so also 
is the wisdom of the way in which 
the money is spent. Consumer educa- 
tion is a growing need for the prairie 
housewife and one which we have 
not effectively met up to the present 
time. Then, too, we know that the 
nationality and education of the 
parents and the size, sex, and age of 
the family help to determine the 
amount of income which is left over 
for the purchase of satisfactions in 
rural living. 

Special mention must be made of 
the role of the farm mother and 
housewife. Farm operators recognize 
that cooperation of wives ranks very 
near the top in a list of factors neces- 
sary to success in farming. Adequate 
preparation for family living has real 
economic meaning to the rural male. 
In early American colonial days, the 
farmer could secure a wife for about 
$36.00. We have come a long way 
since that time for we are told that 
a good farm wife may now be worth 
$60,000. At least the Illinois College 
of Agriculture suggests this worth in 


extra income to husband and wife 
over a married life time. 

A point which urban folk fre- 
quently fail to understand is that 





farmers quite logically place first 
emphasis on mechanizing their field 
and barn operations as a step toward 


increasing financial returns. The 


farm home as a unit of consumption 


and comfort spending is thus sacri- 
ficed to expenditures on the produc- 
tion unit. Rural husbands and wives 
alike seem hesitant to invest any large 
part of their financial returns in the 
installation of household conveniences 
and appliances in early stages of the 
family cycle. This tendency is clearly 
reflected in the limited use made of 
farm credit facilities for home con- 
While 
labor saving devices and well de- 
signed houses do not in themselves 
make a home, they do eliminate 
drudgery from household tasks. It is 
the woman’s mental outlook, influence 
and care that shape the home atmos- 
phere. Satisfying home surroundings 
help instill ideals of beauty, a sound 
sense of values and a high type of 
culture in the home environment. 
This is difficult to state in terms of 
dollars, but its neglect until the farm 
family becomes well established finan- 
cially may have grave consequences 
for the children as they go out into 
the world. modernized 
farm homes make agriculture more 
attractive to ambitious farm youth. 
The farm family as a union of 
husband and wife, parents and child- 
ren, has always been noted for its 
closeness and its permanence. Statis- 
tics of divorce and desertion are 
lower for rural areas in all countries 
of the world. Rural families tend to 
be larger; urban populations depend 
for replenishment. How- 
ever, the impact of rural social and 
economic 


struction and improvement. 


Moreover. 


on them 


change is beginning to be 
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felt. While the benefits of improved 
technology are welcome, many farm 
families may be poorly prepared to 
comprehend and _ assimilate the 
accompanying changes in family re- 
lationships. It is becoming more 
difficult for rural parents to keep 
their children under close supervi- 
sion. The farm family is an economic 
as well as a social unit, but the 
patterns of sharing in farm and home 
responsibilities are undergoing 
change. Farming is becoming more 
specialized. Rural schools are closing 
and bus transportation often means 
children are away from home for 
longer periods. Varied interests draw 
family members in a number of 
directions. Strong competitive insti- 
tutions are increasingly effective in 
taking children out of the home and 
community environment. Family 
rearing on the prairies is thus becom- 
ing more complex. Of course there 
is another side to the coin—oppor- 
tunity for broader social contacts 
makes for richer personalities. The 
lives of farm children have too fre- 
quently been dominated by parents 
who do not see the hazards of such 
strong influence. The sense of inde- 
pendence and self-confidence required 
for modern living may fail to develop. 

The important role of husband-wife 
and parent-child relations in happy 
family living and a prosperous rural 
economy makes us wonder why we 
have so long neglected to make provi- 
sion for such family needs as pre- 
marriage guidance, sex education, 
child welfare, nutrition and home 
management. Our schools, extension 
services, and churches are striving 
to catch up, but we still have a long 
way to go. Possibly if we could see 





the lack of family education as a loss 
quite equal or greater in effect than 
the grasshopper scourge, drought, or 
low prices, we might be startled into 
action. 

The movement of young people 
from farm to city has brought new 
emphasis on the crucial function of 
the farm family. Larger farms and 
efficiency in agricultural production 
mean fewer operators are needed. As 
the rural population becomes more 
widely scattered, the same number 
of people are not required to service 
it, although there may be some com- 
pensation in the emergence of new 
services. Those young people who 
are forced to migrate need to be well 
equipped if they are to have oppor- 
tunities for employment and security 
on a plane equal to that of their urban 
cousins. While we are slowly catch- 
ing up in educational facilities, the 
major responsibility for such pre- 
paration still rests with the rural 
family. The formation of character, 
the provision of meaningful social 
experience and the sense of security 
and confidence provided in the home 
environment will do much to prepare 
the migrant youngsters for the less 
personal and more competitive atmos- 
phere of city living. 

Thought must also be given to the 
young men and women who remain 
on the farms. This probably involves 
about 50% of our young men. Many 
people have the notion that these 
should be the less intelligent and less 
socially adaptable. But proof that 
this happens has never been clearly 
established. Actually there is evi- 
dence to suggest the direct opposite. 
This becomes clearer as the complex 
nature of farming is more generally 


recognized. The provision of modern 
home and community services can 
challenge the best mind. However, 
there can be no doubt that many 
young people leave the farm not be- 
cause of lack of opportunity, but 
because nothing much was done to 
encourage them to stay there. 

The ideals and attitudes of young 
people will reflect those found in the 
home. If the parents regard farm life 
as a drudgery and have no strong 
attachment to rural living, then 
children cannot be expected to have 
enthusiasm. Most farmers hope that 
one or more of their sons will carry 
on the farm business. Many parents, 
however, fail to realize until too late 
that the development of a son into a 
careful, intelligent and efficient farm 
operator starts early in life. If early 
responsibility and independence are 
given in farm tasks and gradually 
increased as maturity approaches, the 
chances are that the son will want 
to take over the farm when the 
parents retire. That this need is 
recognized in many prairie homes is 
evident in the wide prevalence of 
father-son farming partnerships as a 
means of teaming up the enthusiasm 
of the son with the wisdom and gui- 
dance of the father. This provides 
an ideal arrangement for getting a 
start in farming if the size of the 
farm business is adequate and good 
farm management practices prevail. 
Such an arrangement will also give 
greater guarantee of a permanent and 
stable agriculture since it prevents 
the usual improvement-depletion 
cycle which we see when young people 
have to start out on their own. 

The social strength of our rural 
communities will be determined more 





by their families and homes than by 
any other medium. We must recog- 
nize, however, the two-way relation- 
ship which exists between community 
growth and home enrichment. Pro- 
ducing crops and livestock is only 
the beginning of rural living. Unless 
farm production opens the door to a 
good kind of life, it has little real 
value. This good kind of life will 
be found in the quality of family life 
and in the strength and stability of 
our rural communities. Higher pro- 
duction standards and more stable 
farm prices have been undergirding 
the prairie farm family’s desire for 
satisfying living standards. This 
ought to provide a foundation on 
which cultural, social, and recrea- 
tional facilities for all groups could 
be built. 

It seems evident, however, that in 
many of our communities this foun- 
dation is failing to develop to the 
extent that farm parents would desire. 
While leisure time is more plentiful, 
there is concern about the way in 
which this time is being utilized. 
There are fewer family units in the 
community and the remaining family 
members are becoming more inde- 
pendent. Adult activities, particularly 
curling, draw the parents into varied 
interests. The children are often left 
to their “Canned” 
entertainment tends to pull parents 
and children alike out of the home 
community. “Home made” fun which 
draws family members and family 
units together is becoming less fre- 
quent. The evidence would indicate 
that a new and larger type of rural 
community is emerging. Our families, 
our schools, our churches, our health 
programs, our activities, 


own resources, 


recreation 


our trade and commerce: all seem 
caught up in a medley of change. 
The concerted action needed to bring 
harmony into this fascinating rela- 
tionship presents a serious challenge 
to prairie families. Urban centers 
will require recruits, but those who 
go beyond the home community 
should not do so from rural bore- 
Rural neglect in community 
living quickly weakens the natural 
benefits present in the farm home. 


dom. 


The family is our oldest and basic 
social institution; within it life 
appears, is nurtured, and sent out 
into the world. In the prairies we 
have enjoyed a pioneer tradition and 
our rural atmosphere is being en- 
riched as it blends with the changing 
ways of a new society. The emerging 
pattern is not clear, for change is 
always accompanied by stress and 
strain as well as satisfaction. Against 
this background, prairie farm families 
strive to know more about their 
vital task in preparing for the future. 
They strive to further improve the 
material comforts of the home. They 
strive for information to enrich the 
quality of the human relations found 
within. Finally, they seek ways to 
intensify their struggle to build the 
cultural, and recreational 
foundation which binds families to- 
true community living. 
This emerging social frontier pre- 
sents a unique challenge not only to 
prairie communities but, because of 
its highly personal nature, also to 
adult education and family service 
agencies. This paper predicts that the 
prairie farm family will be the focus 
of increasing attention in the years 


ahead. 


social. 


gether in 





Standards and Influences 


W. G. Black 


OMMUNITY influences obviously 

originate in the first place from 
individual people. To the extent that 
people are selfish, dishonest, vulgar 
or vicious, to that extent will they 
influence detrimentally the children 
of their communities: and to the 
extent that people are honest, co- 
operative, courteous and refined, to 
that extent will they exert wholesome 
influences upon our youth. It is 
therefore a major duty of a Home 
and School Association to do all it 
can in many indirect and direct ways 
to encourage these latter qualities in 
the people of the community. 


We are not only concerned with 
the human beings of our communi- 
ties—be they good, bad, or indif- 
ferent—but also with the organized 
institutions. ~ Such institutions as 
opium dens, gambling dens, and 
houses of prostitution are known to 
be vicious and in most communities 
they have been suppressed or driven 
underground. Other institutions have 
at present rather ambiguous reputa- 
tions depending on how they are 
viewed and how they are used, such 
as liquor stores, beer parlours, cock- 
tail bars, and pool rooms, and maga- 
zine stalls purveying all sorts of 
thrillers. Since many people are 
opposed to these organizations while 
others wish them continued, it is cer- 
tainly the duty of educational bodies 
to ensure that any possible harmful 
effects which emanate from them be 
kept to the very minimum. The third 


category of institutions is by far the 
largest, comprising those which are 
generally assumed to be wholesome 
and worthwhile, such as_ schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, civic 
centres, libraries, art galleries, gym- 
nasiums, parks and playgrounds, 


theatres, radio stations, newspapers, 
and sundry clubs and societies. How- 
ever, we cannot go on the assumption 
that these conventionally 


accepted 
organizations in the community are 
necessarily entirely beneficial in their 
influence. We certainly have no as- 
surance that the mere building of a 
library or gymnysium will result in 
betterment for our children, nor can 
we assume that all clubs, radio sta- 
tions and newspapers which have 
charters to operate do not need our 
occasional scrutiny. The effective- 
ness of all these institutions in terms 
of community influences depends 
mainly upon the social conscience and 
integrity of their leaders and mem- 
bers. 

A very common “either-or” fallacy 
is that we have to choose between a 
policy of suppression and censorship 
for detrimental influences or a policy 
of encouragement for those which 
are wholesome. The truth, of course, 
is that the Home and School Asso- 
ciation must adopt a combination of 
both policies, with the emphasis al- 
ways upon the positive rather than 
upon the negative. Take, for example, 
the field of children’s reading. The 


Association would make a grave mis- 





take were it to deal solely, year after 
year, with the question of how to 
suppress horror and crime comics: 
rather its major attention should be 
devoted to the encouragement in the 
community of all influences leading 
towards richer and 
wholesome reading. 

Another 


whether the people in a community 


more abundant 


question arises as to 
should show towards community in- 
or fatalistic 
attitude or, on the contrary, develop 


fluences a “laissez-faire” 
a policy of deliberate understanding 
and control. | would certainly favour 
the latter alternative. All education, 
whether in home or in school or in 
the community at large, must be 
essentially conscious and controlled 
if it is to succeed. We have no 
assurance that just by leaving things 
as they are all will turn out well, for 
we have many examples of communi- 
ties where negligence and apathy 
have led to serious deterioration in 
the environment. If, then, it is agreed 
that there is 
control of the community environ- 
ment on the part of its citizens, it 
follows that there should be occa- 
sional systematic surveys of what the 
community contains. Such surveys 
could be better carried on by Home 
and School Associations than by any 


need for a conscious 


other organizations. Of course, wher- 
ever possible the associations could 
be advised by well-trained consult- 
ants such as experienced social work- 
ers or professors of sociology. How- 
ever, most associations do not have 
the latter resource and should there- 
fore make their own simple surveys 
from time to time, not being fright- 
ened off from making surveys by the 
raised eyebrows of over-punctilious 


survey experts! But whether a com- 
munity survey has been made or not, 
every Association should develop a 
practical program for improving its 
own community, and that program 
should consist of specific features in 
the monthly programs and definite 
field projects to be undertaken, such 
as support given to campaigns for 
branch libraries, additional play- 
grounds, a civic centre, more youth 
groups, repeated protests against the 
unnecessary increase in the number 
of liquor outlets, ete. 

We in our Canadian society have 
standards formulated from the wis- 
dom and experience of previous 
generations. Many of these standards 
might well be maintained as they are, 
while others need reformulation. The 
following appear to be the chief 
types: 

Standards of Material Living—These 
can be defined in terms of food, 
clothing. shelter, bodily protection 
and health. The minimum stan- 
dards in these respects are higher 
in Canada than in most countries. 
and yet in respect to our poorest 
people we are fully aware of condi- 
tions of malnutrition, congested 
living quarters. and slums which 
need not exist in Canada and which 
should not be tolerated compla- 
cently. The Home and School 
Association will therefore be be- 
hind every effort to raise these 
minimum standards in_ its 
munity. 

Educational Standards — We have 
often asserted our conviction that 
“every child, everywhere” should 
have the best possible educational 
opportunity regardless of the 
wealth, creed or racial origin of its 


com- 





parents. We have made amazing 
progress in education in Canada, 
yet we have still much to do if 
we are to come near to our 
avowed goals. The Home and 
School Association must therefore 
never cease in its efforts to improve 
the standards of education in its 
community, both in the school field 
and in the field of adult education. 
Vocational Standards—We are living 
in a time which witnesses a sharp 
conflict between those who would 
maintain or raise the standards of 
vocational efficiency and those who 
either tolerate or advocate shoddy 
workmanship. By various indirect 
means the Association might give 
repeated emphasis to service and 
quality whatever the trade or occu- 
pation. 

Recreational and Leisure Time Stan- 
dards—Our recreational standards 
have risen remarkably in Canada 
over the past few decades, yet we 
know of thousands of youth who 
are deprived of adequate recrea- 
tional opportunities. More play- 
grounds, more community centres, 
more library facilities and more 
facilities for the enjoyment of 
music, art and drama—these con- 
tinue to be listed among the prime 
objectives of Home and School 
associations. Better co-ordination 
at the community level of various 
cultural societies might well be 
another worthwhole objective of 
the Association. 

Scientific Standards—Since we are 
aware of the existence of certain 
criteria which distinguish truth 
from falsehood, and of the remark- 
able contributions which _ the 
various sciences have made, yet 


also aware of the insidious dangers 
of propaganda and the ever-present 
confusions due to quackery and 
sham, the Association will always 
emphasize the necessity of main- 
taining standards of truth and an 
education which will make our 
people better able to distinguish 
truth from its many distortions. 


Aesthetic Standards—In our land 


of great and diverse natural 
beauties are to be found squalid 
slums and bleak, smoke-begrimed 
areas, and, even away from such 
areas, thousands of communities 
which are unnnecessarily drab and 
tawdry. Beauty, order and neat- 
ness should characterize all of our 
home and community living. The 
Home and School associations can 
do much to raise the aesthetic 
standards of the people, but if 
they are to succeed they will have 
to be much more aware than they 
have been in the past of the im- 
portance of these aesthetic stan- 
dards and much more specific in 
the formulation of a program 
for beautifying their communities. 


Moral Standards—The Home and 


School associations have as part 
of their basic policy the main- 
tenance of such great basic moral 
standards as kindness, honesty, 
truthfulness, and courtesy, and the 
condemnation of their opposite 
evils. The quickening of all youth 
and adults as to the vital import- 
ance of these moral standards for 
effective social living is one of the 
main tasks of the Home and School 
Association; indeed, the conscious- 
ness of our people must be made 
still more sensitive to these ideals. 





Furthermore, they cannot be made 
effective if spoken of in mere ab- 
stractions, but their applications 
must he continually shown. 


Spiritual Standards—While remain- 
ing strictly non-sectarian, the 
Canadian Home and School Fede- 
ration has always emphasized the 
importance of lofty concepts of 
human personality and living, and 
has deplored all tendencies towards 
gross living, vulgarity and ma- 
terialism. How fortunate is that 
community possessing churches, 
and where the traditions of the 
people concerning such customs as 
church-going and the sanctity of 
the Sabbath have been maintained! 
The local association should also 
continue to stress those two doc- 
trines common to all great re- 
ligions, namely, the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
While remaining impartial with 
respect to the various denomina- 
tions, the Association should cer- 
tainly not neglect its great privi- 
lege of upholding and strengthen- 
ing the spiritual standards of the 
community. These standards are 
the most important of all and 
when they are maintained they 
tend to strengthen all other stan- 
dards. 











The Family 


and 


Modern Marriage 


By WESLEY TOPPING 


This book is right up to the minute 
on the problems facing young 
marrieds today. 


“Not just another book on this 
subject. The author does three 
things well. He relieves much of 
the current anxiety about modern 
marriage; traces its history through 
the ages and, finally, tells of the 
counselling services and other aids to 
successful marriage. It sounds an 
optimistic note in this important 
field just when we need it most. . . 
well worth reading.”—The Presby- 
terian Record. 


“The author is Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of British 
Columbia, and deals with the sub- 
ject in an offhand yet constructive 
way which should not repel the most 
modern youngster.”’-—The Globe and 
Mail. 


“It is a pleasure to report that here 
is one expert who takes an optimistic 
view.”—The Hamilton Spectator. 


“The physician . . . has done more 
on this continent to raise the 
standard of living of innumerable 
families than has the _ industrial 
engineer.”—Victoria Daily Times. 
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Parent, Teacher, Child 


Runa M. Woolgar 


A‘ least this is one triangle that 
doesn’t lead to disruption; nor 
does it grow from poor inter-relation- 
ships, but rather develops only where 
understanding and to the 
extent that understanding exists. 

We are a long way from the days 
when, in a small town, the whole 
population would rejoice in the 
marriage of the young teacher, or a 
friendly neighbor would haul the 
Jones boy from the watermelon patch 
to a receptive father or a stern princi- 
pal. Relationships have grown less 
intimate. No parent today can know 
as much about the teachers of his 
children as he did then; nor can any 
teacher spread her concern to the 
individual background of a _ big 
modern class. 

It appeared therefore, for some 
time, that parents and teachers had 
almost decided to split responsibility 
two ways, parents in charge at home, 
teachers heaving a sigh of relief at 
3 o'clock, and children living in two 
completely unrelated worlds. But this 
is changing. One Parent Teacher 
Association recently held a skating 
party for teachers, parents and child- 
ren. “Waste of time,” you may com- 
ment, but one seven-year old didn’t 
think so. “Miss So-and-So can really 
SKATE,” she told her mother, “! 
didn’t know teachers could!” Tea- 
chers are no longer regarded as a 
race other than human, and _ the 
classroom is mostly a friendly place 
where the teacher often fills the gap 


exists, 
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between parental dependence and 
complete independence. Children are 
more inclined to feel a kind of pride, 
or at least to take it for granted, when 
a parent consults with a_ teacher, 
visits the school and generally shows, 
and feels, an interest in his work. 
The defensive response of a parent 
to a phone call from school is giving 
way to a readiness, even an eager- 
ness to share insights with the 
teachers. Parents are realizing the 
necessity for this kind of co-opera- 
tion. Most principals encourage a 
two-way contact, with teachers getting 
in touch with the home when the 
occasion demands and urging parents 
to take the initiative when they so 
desire. One estimate in one high 
school puts the percentage of parents 
voluntarily contacting the school at 
2%. with 10% of the children 
actually badly needing the  co- 
operative efforts of parents and 
teachers. Even this low figure is 
much greater than ten years ago. 
The areas of concern prompting 
parental visits are still mostly focused 
around academic progress of pupils, 
marks, reports, homework, etc. But 
increasingly parents want to discuss 
children’s _ abilities, | appropriate 
course selection, social adjustment 
and personality development: In 
other words they are seeking help 
and cooperation in the personality 
field as well as the purely academic. 

Teachers find a need to go to the 
parent, mostly again in this academic 





field, but also in cases when behavior 
patterns are disrupting the class and 
interfering with other children. One 
school finds that pornographic litera- 
ture all too often provides the neces- 
sity for contact. But a teacher’s time 
is limited, and even councillors can 
only interview children once or twice 
a year unless there is an outstanding 
problem. Councillors in some dis- 
tricts have greater opportunity to get 
to know the children in discussion 
classes, but a great many of them 
feel crippled by the lack of time to 
spend with individual children and 
with individual parents. In some 
places forward-looking teachers are 
holding Grade mothers 
explaining gradework, 
questions, giving demonstrations and 
holding discussions. 


meetings, 
answering 


The picture today, then is one of 
teacher and parent, conscious of their 
limitations, of their half-time jobs in 
guiding children, seeking out each 
others help and knowledge; meagrely 
and self-consciously at first, it is true, 
but with increasing confidence and 
and more trust 
teacher and pupil. 


success ; between 
It is interesting to probe into some 
possible this 
together. very 
Schools are, after all, paid for with 
taxpayers money, and no building and 
equipment program can be carried 
out which is too far removed from 
the public understanding and the 
wishes of the majority. School ad- 
ministrators have had to do a job of 
interpretation to gain public support. 
This wouldn’t do very much toward 
building a good relationship by itself, 


reasons for getting 


Some are obvious. 
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but the changing philosophy of edu- 
cation has necessitated a more care- 
ful interpretation. This change, im- 
plemented in wider curricula, new 
methods of activated learning based 
on a child’s actual abilities and to 
some degree his interests, has pro- 
duced critical attacks on school 
systems by a public who do not 
understand the basis for change. 


School administrators, boards and 
teachers in executive positions are 
deeply aware that their program 
needs to be understood and sup- 
ported by the public. Indeed valu- 


+ 


Sty, 


able suggestions can be expected. 
There are places in Canada where 
such bodies as Home and School and 
Parent Teacher Federations and 
Women’s Institutes are represented 
on curriculum planning boards. And 
certainly, everywhere in these same 
parent organizations, school policy 
and practice is being interpreted and 
discussed. 

But part of the changed philosophy 
is the changed concept of the child, 
who is no longer looked upon as 
divided like Gaul into three parts, 
mental, physical and spiritual, with 
no overlap. The child taught in 
school is the one who is browbeaten 





at home, adulated or rejected; whose 
mental activity is deeply colored by 
his fears, his jealousies, his pleasures, 
his health, his friends. The program 
has to be planned for the whole 
child, not for merely his intellect. 
Parents are coming to realize this 
indivisibility too, partly because of 
the growing awareness of the im- 
portance of mental health principles. 
One doesn’t have to look far for the 
source . . . magazines, radio, books, 
study groups, mental health organi- 
zations all throw into highlight the 
ways in which sound personality 
flourishes, and conditions which tend 
to cripple development. Sharpened 
awareness of the growth process on 
the part of both teachers and parents 
has enhanced the value of each in 
the other’s eyes, resulting in a recep- 
tiveness to the other’s ideas ‘that is 
comparatively new. 


This three-way integration is by 
no means an isolated phenomenon, 
but can be directly related to world 
wide social movements demonstrating 
the upsurge of the human spirit, and 
the recognition of the value of the 


individual. One can see the old 
concept of Empire changing into the 
cooperative idea of Commonwealth. 
and how all Asia is seeking a part 
in deciding its own destiny. The 
same growth is evident in every local 
organization which is finding that 
by bringing memberships into plan- 
ning for goals, for program and for 
action, efficiency and integration is 
assured. Many such groups are 
breaking away from the more autho- 
ritarian patterns and seeking more 
appropriate methods of working 
together within a democratic frame- 
work . . . even the teachers them- 
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selves are swept up in the movement. 

This is creating a pervading cli- 
mate of thought that is influencing 
our whole culture, and _ certainly 
children can not be isolated from it. 
Enough evidence now exists to prove 
that when children are recognized 
as individuals and treated with res- 
pect for their needs and feelings, 
chaos does not result. But on the 
contrary, their inherent potentialities 
develop unhindered, including aca- 
demic and _ personality potentials. 
More “self expression”? Not neces- 
sarily. Warm and_ understanding 
relationships encourage the accep- 
tance of reasonable restrictions and 
increase the capacity for intelligent 
self direction, not decrease it. 

If a closer relationship then, does 
exist between teachers, parents and 
childret, can we ask if it is for better 
or worse? A sampling of opinions 
of teachers, parents, and school board 
officials reveals that: 

1. It is in harmony with demo- 

cratic ideals. 

2. It is sound mental health. 

3. It aids learning. 

It strengthens the eventual 
carry over of high ideals. 

It enriches all three groups 
concerned. 

It enhances the position of the 
teacher in the community. 

It makes for an enlightened 
public opinion. 

It provides, to be almost cyni- 
cally practical, an informed 
base for necessary school ex- 
penditure. 

The same group felt that only the 
surface of cooperation has been 
scratched. Few schools have brought 
the three groups so into harmony 





that nothing more could be desired. 
Many have not even begun. But the 
trend is in the direction of a closer 
relationship, always leaving the 
actual school administration in the 
hands of the professional staff. 
One of the factors hindering such 
a trend is the overly large school, 
where the anonymity of pupils and 
the size of classes, or the size of the 
district make contact 
almost impossible. Sometimes it is 


school close 
board, or a 
principal who prefers to work alone, 
in other cases a poorly trained or 
uncertified 


a conservative school 


teacher may be respon- 
sible, and often a parent unwilling 
to spend time and interest on school 
matters, is to blame. Shortages 
of teachers certainly doesn't help; 
teachers having little time even for 
the extracurricula hobby, club and 
sport supervision that they already 
give. 
Maybe a 


warmer three-way 


two toward 
relationship can 
be suggested. Fullest use of existing 
facilities 


step or 


made. 
Take for example the parent-teacher 
interview, or even the child-teacher- 
parent interview when necessary. It 


certainly can be 


has been arranged in some places for 
a parent or student teacher to take 
over the class in order to allow inter- 
view time to the teacher. Such events 


schools when 
parents watch and inspect work have 
not been fully exploited. Parent 
Teacher and Home and School asso- 
ciations which have done much to- 
ward bringing the home and school 
together, have still a long way to go 
in improving understanding between 
the pair of the triangle not mentioned 
so far, the parent and child. One 


as Open House at 


official consulted felt that the wise 
use of Students’ Councils could play 
a large part in improving teacher- 
child relationships . . . leaving stu- 
dents free to make decisions in speci- 
fied areas, and consulting them on 
matters of appropriate concern. 

Not all teachers feel equipped to 
deal with parents as well as children, 
and it would seem that teacher train- 
ing needs to be directed at some point 
on this matter. Perhaps some form 
of in-service training, or summer 
courses could help the older teacher 
to become more confident in pooling 
with the of the 
children he teaches. 

One possible step hasn't been taken 
often in Canada, one which many 
feel would (negatively) prevent much 
juvenile and adult delinquency and 
(positively) redirect many a shaky 
personality into happy efficiency. 
That is the appointment of councillors 
or social workers in the lowest grades 
(one teacher suggests Grade 2 as 
the crucial spot) working with Child 
Guidance Clinics teams, and with 
parents, locating children whose 
deviant behavior can be profitably 
redirected before too much damage 
has been done. 

Most of the machinery is available 
right now. We are not yet using all 
the horsepower. 


resources parents 
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Food and Thought 


E. W. McHenry 


q—. know all about 
nutrition.” was a flat state- 
ment made to me a few days ago by 
a senior health official. Is it true? 
If the average Canadian knows all 
about nutrition, he knows a great 
deal than do who 
have spent years in nutrition research 
and who would be the first to admit 
that there is a great deal to learn. 
If Canadians know all about nutri- 
tion, some of them are not applying 
their knowledge to every-day living. 
_ For this statement there is a great 
deal of evidence. 


more scientists 


In the last few years, studies of 
nutritional conditions among school 
children have been made in almost 
every province. In a very large group 
of about 60,000 children in Quebec 
10 percent were classified as under- 
nourished. In every Canadian study 
it was found that considerable num- 
bers of school pupils, up to 90 percent 
in one group, did not receive the 
vitamin D which is needed for healthy 
growth of bone. The studies have 
shown that many children have in- 
sufficient milk and that many eat little 
fruit but generally the consumption 
of sweet foods is generous. 
Plenty of cake, loads of candy and 
pop, but meagre amounts of several 
healthful foods, like milk and fruit, 


is a common finding. 


over 


Canada is one of the most fortunate 
countries in the world in many ways: 
one of these is the generous and 


varied food supply. The core of 
our nutrition problem is the failure 
to use our abundant food supply in 
the most healthful manner. Much has 
been said about poverty as the cause 
of poor nutritional conditions. It is 
a factor and sometimes an important 
one. If we examine the evidence 
carefully we will find in Canada at 
present that the major causes are 
lack of interest, lack of knowledge 
and lack of energy. 

Advice about the best choice of 
foods from our bountiful supply is 
easily and widely available in all 
parts of Canada. It is as close as 
your nearest doctor, dentist, public 
health nurse, or teacher. Here it is, 
as approved by the Canadian Council 
on Nutrition:— 
THESE Foops 
Every Day 
MILK—Children (up to about 12 

yeats) at least 1 pint: Adolescents 

at least 1'2 pints; Adults at least 

', pint. 


SHOULD BE EATEN 


FRUIT—One serving of citrus fruit 
or tomatoes or their juices: and 
one serving of other fruit. 

VEGETABLES—At least one serving 
of potatoes; and at least two serv- 
ings of other vegetables, prefer- 
ably leafy, green or yellow and 
frequently raw. 

CEREALS AND BREAD—One serv- 
ing of whole grain cereal, and at 
least four slices of bread (with 
butter or fortified margarine). 





MEAT AND FISH—One serving of 
meat, fish, poultry, or meat alter- 
nates such as dried beans, eggs 
and cheese. Use LIVER frequently. 
In addition EGGS and CHEESE 
at least three times a week each. 

VITAMIN D—At least 400 Inter- 
national Units daily for all growing 

and for expectant and 

nursing mothers. 


persons 


This set of recommendations was 
devised to ensure that consumers of 
the advised foods would have ample 
supplies of protein, minerals and 
vitamins. This list of foods, in quan- 
tities suggested for adults, does not 
furnish sufficient calories for house- 
wives or for men who are doing 
more than sedentary work: for such 
people additional food is needed. 
As it stands, it constitutes an excel- 
lent reducing diet for most adults 
and it is a_ safe Sweet 
foods, low in protein, minerals and 
vitamins, and which often cause a 
waste of money, are not even men- 
tioned. It is actually cheaper to 
follow this set of advice in feeding 
a family than it is to adhere to the 
food choice made so frequently. 


one. 


To follow this advice many Cana- 
dians would have to change their 
food habits in at least several res- 


pects, not with regard to meat, 
potatoes or bread but certainly with 
regard to milk, cheese, fruits and 
vegetables. What a job it is to get 
people to change food habits! Since 
a change in food habits is the main 
thing needed to improve nutrition in 
Canada, it will be necessary to think 
for a while about how these habits 
get started and 


entrenched. 


become firmly 
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The easiest way to ensure that a 
person’s food habits will be good is 
to choose parents carefully because 
these habits, like many others, start 
in infancy. At first mother is respon- 
sible, then father, older brothers and 
sisters, relatives and friends enter the 
picture. As soon as possible the wise 
mother does her best to interest her 
baby in healthful foods and in mak- 
ing sure that these are available. 
As the baby grows older, his mother 
doesn’t attempt to force the child to 
eat, she doesn’t make an issue of 
eating, she makes meals appetizing, 
attractive and pleasant and, most 
important of all, she expects the child 
to eat good foods. She encourages 
variety by introducing new foods, in 
small portions at first and along with 
a well-liked food. The father can, 
and frequently does, cause trouble 
by unfortunate remarks about things 
he doesn’t like. There was a recent 
cartoon showing father glaring at 
Johnny and saying, “There are 
hundreds of children who would be 
glad to eat that mess”. Frequently 
it is true that father knows less about 
nutrition and cares less than does 
mother. It is said that women do 
most of the buying but, in selecting 
food, father, by remote control, fixes 
the choice. Relatives, especially older 
ones, can make things difficult by 
stating that modern methods of feed- 
ing children are just new-fangled 
notions. 

It’s worthwhile thinking about the 
many influences which shape our food 
habits. Professor Nasset of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in a recent book 
entitled, Food and You, has used 
an apt sentence: “Food habits are 
imposed by custom, cussedness and 














crack pots.” That trite sentence is 
all too true but actually other factors 
are involved. The availability of food 
is a primary factor in deciding food 
habits. Wheat is the chief cereal 
in North America because it is easily 
grown here. Because milk is not 
available plentifully in Newfoundland 
it is not used nearly as generously 
as in Ontario. Ethnic and religious 
customs and practices are definite 
influences. Central Europeans eat rye 
bread because they have been accus- 
tomed to do so for many generations. 
One can have full sympathy and 
understanding for food habits which 
are derived from religious practices 
and generally there are sound reasons 
for them. But when cussedness and 
crack pots enter the scene sympathy 
lessens. If you go to a service club 


luncheon you are likely to find that 
potatoes and peas will be served. If 
you ask the hotel manager the reason 
he will tell you that these are the 
only two vegetables which most men 
will eat. Think of all the pleasure 
that is missed by people who confine 
their choice of foods to a very few. 
Cussedness is a good word to explain 
the attitude. 


Crack pots need to be considered 
separately. Under this classification 
may be found the silly notions which 
are often widespread: cheese 
shouldn’t be eaten because it is con- 
stipating; the use of aluminium 
cooking utensils causes cancer; acid 
fruits produce rheumatism. So many 
of these foolish and unfounded 


notions could be cited. They could 
be laughed off if they didr’t prevent 
people from eating healthful and 


interesting foods. The crack pots 
who make a living by peddling food 
fads are in a different class. It is sad 
to see intelligent people taking a 
serving of yogurt a day in the expec- 
tation that it will cause them to live 
to a ripe old age. 


Let us get back to food and the 
family and mother’s job in the whole 
business. Mother has a key role. 
We can talk about the nutritive value 
of foods until we are blue in the 
face; talk will not do any good unless 
the food is eaten. People will not 
eat foods unless they like them. 
Mother’s task is to induce the family 
to eat the meals they should have 
for health, How can the job be 


done? 


It is about time that we all realized 
that cooking is not a menial occupa- 





tion but that it is an art and one 
that needs to be praised. A_ well 
cooked and well served meal is 
highly enjoyable. We can hardly 
expect people to eat and enjoy health- 
ful food unless it is properly cooked 
and served. The growing practice of 
having meals at a crowded little table 
in a breakfast room or dinette is bad 
from several viewpoints. Meals are 
one of the foci of family life. The 
older custom of a leisurely, comfort- 
able meal with good, home-cooked 
food and with interesting conversa- 
tion, strengthened home ties and 
helped to make the family a unit. We 
can hardly expect father, mother and 
the children to really enjoy a meal 
at a crowded counter in a modern 
small kitchen. Doubtless it saves 
work but noth’ng worthwhile is 
accomplished without work. Trying 
to eat under crowded conditions les- 
sens the attractiveness of meals and 
encourages racing through the meal 
to get some place where there is 
more space. 

Dinner is a grand opportunity for 
the family to get together and en- 
joy family life. It might help 
family life as much as it would help 
nutrition if we could regard a meal 
as a valuable institution and not just 
as a means of satisfying hunger in 
a hurry. 

Breakfast is the most neglected 
meal and the one in which the urge 
for speed shows up to the greatest 
extent. From the viewpoint of health 
and working efficiency breakfast is 
important. When we get up in the 
morning we have been without food 
for twelve to sixteen hours and a 
fresh supply is needed if we are to 
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last till lunch. To avoid mid-morning 
tiredness a good breakfast should be 
eaten. It pays to have a good 
breakfast even if it means losing 
fifteen minutes sleep. 

In any family there are likely to be 
special food needs which must be con- 
sidered. Children need more calcium 
than do adults and the requirement 
is greatest during adolescence. Milk 
need not be drunk to provide its 
calcium and other nutrients; it can 
be used in soups, in cream sauces 
and in desserts. Skim milk can be 
used to save money or to reduce 
calorie intake for people who wish 
to lose weight. It should not be 
forgotten that vitamin D is always 
needed during growth. In Canada 
this means giving to children a fish 
liver oil or a concentrated prepara- 
tion. The best way to buy vitamin D 
is to ask your druggist for a product 
which will supply 400 units of the 
vitamin for one cent. Most mothers 
find that tablets or capsules are easier 
for the children. If there is an expec- 
tant mother in the house she should 
follow her doctor’s advice about the 
foods she should eat to ensure health 
for herself and for the baby. That 
will not mean eating for two but it 
will require a change in food habits 
to ensure that adequate amounts of 
milk, fruit, vegetables, whole grain 
cereals are eaten and that undesir- 
able foods are left alone. If there is 
an aged relative in the house there 
may be special problems. Older 
people frequently do not get enough 
protein and emphasis may be needed 
on milk, cheese, meat and eggs. 
Sometimes a new set of dentures will 
make eating easier and may enable 
the person to chew foods which might 





otherwise be neglected. Many older 
people have peculiar notions about 
foods; the handling of such notions 
will require tact and perhaps subter- 
fuge. 

On the shoulders of Canadian 
mothers rests the responsibility of 


selecting healthful foods and in en- 
couraging the family to eat them. 
The responsibility is vital to the 
health of the nation. Well planned, 
well cooked and attractive meals 
mean work but they bring results 
in better health. 


Member of the Family 


Ray Godfrey 


HE primary family is usually 

pictured as mother, father and 
child or children. We name the 
mother first in this constellation be- 
.cause she is ordinarily the child’s first 
experience of another human being. 
She represents his security around 
his elementary needs of food, physical 
protection and love. Her feel, her 
scent and her sound identify his 
world. How she responds to him 
therefore gives him his first hint as 
to whether or not he is going to like, 
and above all trust anyone except 
his own egocentric little self. Because 
of his dependency on her and the 
affection and reliability with which 
she reacts to this dependency, he is 
gradually able to put out his social 
and emotional tentacles to other 
human beings of whom his father is 
the first after his mother. A child 
learns quickly and early that he 
belongs to his parents in a particular 
way, because he is their child, and 
from this feeling of having a place 
in the sun, he is able at the appro- 
priate time to move outside to a 
bigger, more demanding and at the 


same time rewarding world. He 
rarely loses this elementary security 
of having belonged when he needed 
it most, so that as an adult he does 
not need to try to achieve it by 
immature and unreasonable demands 
on others, nor does he have to deny 
his need for it by running away from 
other people. 

At one time or another 
lives all of us are members of a 
group. This fact makes it impor- 
tant for us to be able to get on with 
one another with a maximum degree 
of comfort for all concerned. Living 
in a family gives us a good start at 
this, since the family by definition 
involves at least three people. Its 
members, by virtue of their affection 
for one another, and for their mutual 
convenience, eventually work out 
ways of meeting their own individual 
needs, which are reasonably satisfy- 
ing to them and yet do not interfere 
disproportionately with the needs of 
the other members. At the beginning, 
the child being more vulnerable and 
less capable of compromise contri- 
butes least to this cooperative plan. 


in our 





But as he grows he finds a satisfac- 
tion in being an “active” member 
of this group. He discovers that get- 
ting on with other people means he 
must give as well as receive, he must 
respect others’ rights and still remain 
secure about his own, and he must 
be willing to give up some immediate 
pleasures for the common good. The 
great value of discovering this in his 
own family is that it happens through 
love, not force or expediency. He 
make the neces- 
with his own 
desires because he is loved, not in 
order to be loved. 

In the miniature world’ of his 
family, the child also experiences the 
concept of difference. It is first 
through his own parents that he finds 
there are sexes and that he 
belongs to one and is different from 
the other. The little boy’s first rela- 


becomes willing to 


sary compromises 


two 


tionship with a feminine person is 


with his mother. Because he loves 
her and yet accepts that he is different 
from her, he is able to form appro- 
priate relationships with other femi- 
nine persons later in his life, neither 
wanting every woman to be like her 
nor yet different from her. His first 
relationship with a masculine person 
is with his father, and directly or 
indirectly here is where he finds his 
model for becoming a man. In a 
climate of trust and love he develops 
the capacity to form good relation- 
ships with people of both sexes, and 
at the same time be quite comfortable 
in his identification with his own 
sex. With appropriate alterations the 
same pattern is true of the little girl. 

Another facet of the concept of 
difference which the child experiences 
in the family is that of generation. 
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The fortunate child who has not only 
parents, but brothers and sisters and 
grandparents, is rich indeed. With 
brothers and sisters, he has an early 
opportunity for learning to work and 
play with his own generation, so that 
as he moves out into school and a 
social life, he is already able to mix 
with his peers in a positive way both 
for himself and for others. With his 
grandparents he can learn how to 
talk to, learn from, and be at ease 
with, a much older generation who 
have a great deal to give to the child 
both in knowledge and sheer enter- 
tainment because they have lived so 
much longer, and have experienced 
the fascinating changes in the world 
that take place from generation to 
generation. 

In terms of this concept of differ- 
ence it is interesting to speculate on 
the number of sub-groups to which 
individuals in a family may belong. 
The children constitute one sub-group 
as the children, and the parents 
another as the parents. In a large 
family, the children may subdivide 
again, first as “older” and “younger” 
children, and also as male and female 
children. Again, the father and sons 
form a sub-group because of the 
common denominator of their sex, 
and the mother and daughters do the 
same. There may also be sub-groups 
cutting across all of these because of 
a specific mutual interest or aptitude. 
At the same time, they all still belong 
to the basic group of the immediate 
family itself, as well as to the larger, 
more loosely defined group which 
includes aunts and uncles, cousins, 
and grandparents. All this gives the 
child a vital experience in belonging 
in different ways to different groups 





and in acquiring a capacity for dif- 
ferent kinds of identification at dif- 
ferent times. To anyone who has 
ever had to move into a totally 
strange community as an adult, the 
value of having this capacity is self- 
evident. Without it, the individual 
can be lonely and unhappy, and is 
also less productive both for himself 
and for society. 

By the time the child reaches ado- 
lescence his family life has given him 
a solid anchor to hold him down 
through the most stormy period of his 
life. In his heart, he is now convinced 
that he is loved, wanted and trusted, 
so that when the peculiar characteris- 
tics of this age drive him into an 
apparent repudiation of, or attack 
upon his parents, a normal step in 
the final maturation process, he is 
able to do it with a reasonable degree 
of safety. He knows, even if only 
semi-consciously that no matter how 
awful he is, he still belongs and will 
not be abandoned. The normal child 
in the normal family has the priceless 
security of being loved for himself, 
not just because he always behaves 
well. It is not meant to imply that 
adolescence therefore presents no 
problems in the normal family, but 
rather that the child survives it less 
painfully and more quickly because 
of this basic security. It should also 
be remarked, as a measure of com- 
fort to parents, that they too will 
survive it, and will also find many 
of the attributes of the adolescent so 
rewarding that they are more than 
repaid for the investment of love and 
care they have made in all the pre- 
ceding years. 

It is also in the family that the 
child slowly acquires a standard by 
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which to live. By the example and 
demonstration of the people he loves 
most, the child gradually incorporates 
into himself, the concepts of . right 
and wrong that are appropriate to 
the society in which he lives, and 
which he sees carried out in the 
daily life of his parents. 

The child is not the only one who 
benefits and learns by family life. 
At the beginning, the father and 
mother bring more to it, but this 
does not mean that they gain nothing. 
Also, they do not arrive in a family 
from a vacuum. The mother has been 
a child, perhaps a sister, and she is ' 
now a Wife. All these relationships 
have contributed to what she is now. 
She has had her own ‘friends and job, 
and at marriage has entered a new 
role. All this is true of the father too, 
and each brings to this new situation 
attitudes and feelings from the past 
which are going to effect the whole 
family. 

There is really no education in the 
formal sense for becoming a spouse 
or a parent. The school in which one 
acquires this knowledge is one’s own 
family. Although every woman does 
not conduct her marital and parental 
life just as her mother did, she does 
conduct it in relation to the way her 
mother did. If she was brought up 
with affection and good sense, and 
observed a mature relationship be- 
tween her parents, the chances are 
good that she will follow a similar 
pattern in her life in her own indivi- 
dual way. If she was brought up too 
strictly and with a narrow and rigid 
standard, she may do the same with 
her children, or she may do the 
opposite in revolt against the restric- 
tions of her own childhood. In either 





case, however. she is reacting to her 
own experience as a child. All this 
is equally true of the father in rela- 
tion to his own up-bringing and his 
way of becoming a husband and a 
father. 

The increasing changes in the last 
two or three generations in the prin- 
ciples of child-rearing have some- 
times made it hard for parents. A 
mother who in her forties 
and has a fourteen-year-old daughter. 
remembers that when she was that 
age, she only went to parties with 
boys on special occasions, did not 
have a latchkey and was expected 
home at ten-thirty. She may now be 
confronted with a daughter whose 
standard is different. She wants to 
go out oftener, stay later and is above 
all deeply offended by her parents’ 
naive assumption that she might even 
need to be called for if a party is 
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now 


especially late or distant. The parents 


find themselves faced with a real 
conflict. They want their child to 
grow up “properly” and they want 
to give her the protections they feel 
necessary. At the same time they 
don’t want her to be wildly and tragi- 
cally unhappy because she is being 
“treated differently” from her friends. 
They also flinch, quite naturally, from 
the violence of her attacks on them 
for their “meanness” to her, and from 
her cries of “You don’t trust me”. 
Certainly part of this comes from 
the normal difference of opinion that 
always exists in some measure be- 
tween the adolescent and parent. Part 
of it, however, comes from the under- 
standable attempt of the parents to 
apply to-day the methods applied to 
them yesterday. Some of these will 
remain constant but some will change. 
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It is in the process of accepting this 
change that the parents have to work 
out with their children a mutually 
acceptable way of life. They do it, 
and do it successfully but seldom 
without heartache and sometimes with 
open warfare. Most parents and 
children forget these passing storms 
or recall them with some amusement 
however, and this in itself indicates 
that they are a normal part of normal 
life. 

Life with the children also has its 
very happy aspects. There is a lovely 
reality in the sentimental picture of 
a young couple recording their child’s 
first smile, first step, and first word. 
This new human being is their crea- 
tion in a way nothing else ever can 
be. A sense of completeness and 
fulfillment comes in seeing him 
master himself and the world around 
him. Watching his skills develop. 
speculating on his interests and tastes, 
finding in him an entertaining com- 
panion and a source of daily delight 
are the parents’ dividends on the 
investment they have made of time 
and _ responsibility and money. 

Like the child, but at a different 
level and in a different way, the 
parent learns from being part of a 
family. to give up some of his 
desires because the rewards are worth 
it. The good parent accepts the neces- 
sary limitations on his social life. 
restrictions on his purse, and inter- 
ference with some of his personal 
freedom, not just because he has to 
but because he loves his child. This 
does not mean that parents should 
devote all their waking hours to their 
children. Communication only with 
children tends to make an adult dull 
company for all concerned, including 





the children. The parent too, but 
with more to start with in the way of 
experience learns to give and receive 
in this particular relationship. 

When the children are grown up, 
the family does not lose its integrity. 
It is no longer as closely knit because 
the children having become adults, 
move into lives of their own and 
begin’ families of their own. Its 
wholeness still remains however. The 
feeling between parents and children 
becomes different in expression but 
not in quality. The communication 
now is between adults but it is still 
based on familial love, and the satis- 
faction of sharing your interests and 
feelings with those who belong to you 
and to whom you belong. In the 
normal family, time and distance do 
not destroy the bond, and while there 
is no longer the need for the kind of 
responsibility existing in the early 
parent-child relationship, there is the 
responsibility which is inherent in 
the simple fact of mutual affection. 

These comments have been chiefly 
concerned with the immediate or 
basic family of parents and children. 
Something should also be said of the 


consanguine family or the clan. Ob- 
viously the fact of blood relationship 
does not immediately imply compati- 
bility and communion of interest. 
We have all at times been thoroughly 
bored with second cousins or great- 
aunts. Nevertheless there is also a 
security to be found in this wider 
circle. It may be in so small a cir- 
cumstance as having a relative to call 
on in a strange city. It may be in 
the more important one of an or- 
phaned child brought up by an aunt 
and uncle who, while not the same as 
his own parents, nevertheless belong 
to him because they are related to 
him. He has not had to move com- 
pletely out of the charmed circle of 
the family and this will in part com- 
pensate for his loss. 


The family has survived as an 
institution for a long time. We have 
every reason to believe that, for better 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness, in health, till death do us 
part, it will continue to be the 
primary foundation, not only of 
individual happiness, but of the 
general good health of all society. 
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Meeting Needs 


Marjorie J. Smith 
N EARLIER generation than 


ours in a vast majority of 
instances lived in a stable family 
structure where father was the 
head of the family (at least to the 
public), where mother was always 
at home, where grandparents and 
uncles and aunts and a whole clan of 
cousins lived nearby. This was the 
time when family gatherings and re- 
unions were common, and all ages 
came together to celebrate special 
family days. A great number of 
relatives were always on hand to give 
advice and to assist a young married 
couple get started in their own home. 
When children arrived there were 
always grandparents to assist, cou- 
sins and aunts to do the baby-sitting. 
If economic difficulties arose, the 
older, established families within the 
clan stepped in te assist. If extra 
work had to be there was 
always some one on whom younger 
families could call. 

Times have changed for the young 
families of today. The mobility of 
population which increased pheno- 
menally during the 1930’s depression 
and even more so during World War 
II has resulted in many young fami- 
lies being entirely separated from 
older relatives. These young families 
are on their own, their children do 
not know their grandparents, there 
are no cousins, uncles, aunts. There 
are ho family gatherings. There is 
no help forthcoming in the face of 
unusual illness, economic distress or 


family problems of any kind. The 


done, 
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clan or larger family group is not 
a part of the experience of this 
generation of young families, and the 
security and support which comes 
from being a part of the larger related 
group are missing. The modern 
family consequently is facing a far 
more complex and confused com- 
munity and world and without the 
help and support that the families of 
past generations had. 


This exposed, weakened family 
unit must be given some kind of 
substitute support if it is to perform 
its essential function of being the 
stable unit of organization in society 
for both children and adults. Inade- 
quate in many instances and insufh- 
cient in others have been the attempts 
of communities, provinces, and the 
nation to protect this vulnerable 
young family in our modern society. 
Nevertheless many things have been 
and are being tried. 


In the 
family 


matter of economic aid, 
allowance benefits, mothers 
allowances, unemployment insurance, 
social assistance and various other 
kinds of aid are now available for 
those families which are threatened 
by financial breakdown. Much of 
the economic distress experienced by 
families now never would have 
happened to families in the past 
when a greater share of the popula- 
tion lived in rural areas. The com- 
plete dependence on wages places the 
modern family in a precarious posi- 
tion. And when is added to the 











fact that the larger family group 
does not exist but is scattered over 
thousands of miles, it is clear that 
community and government on 
various levels must step in on occa- 
sions of distress and supply in some 
measure the security that existed in 
the older social structure. 

Let us look at child care and rear- 
ing and the matter of health gene- 
rally. “Well Baby Clinics”, maternal 
health services, school nurses and 
doctors now are supplied by the com- 
munity. Surely these replace in large 
measure all the advice and care given 
by grandmothers and older relatives 
to the young mother. Even baby- 
sitting, that commercialized child 
care program distinctly a pheno- 
menon of our times, is clearly a mani- 
festation of the great change in 
family structure. In the older society 
it was a simple matter to keep a child 
at home until he was six. There were 
many activities to keep him busy, 
family 


functions, larger groups of 
relatives near his own age and of 
course mother stayed home. 


With many mothers out of the 
home working, or with mothers tak- 
ing a greater part in community 
affairs, with smaller families, smaller 
homes and less opportunities for acti- 
vities in the homes and for visiting 
relatives, pre-school education takes 
on a new value. Kindergartens for 
five-year-olds are a necessity in any 
urban area to give the family some 
of the support removed from it in 
modern times. In addition the nur- 
sery school, the play school or the 
play group fills in again and meets 
the needs of many families with few 
resources. 

In time of illness the V.O.N. nurse 
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is nowadays available to families. 
She comes in to do the home nursing 
that would always have been done 
by relatives in the past. 

The increasing breakdown of 
families: Desertion, divorce, separa- 
tion, all leading to greater numbers 
of children left homeless are all evi- 
dence of the hazards in the path of 
the weakened young family units. 
Marriage counselling services and 
family casework services such as 
given by family welfare agencies are 
again an attempt to fill a gap left 
by our changing structure of family 
life. Childrens’ aid societies and 
other child caring agencies are, too, 
trying to pick up the child left 
stranded by broken, inadequate fami- 
lies. Child welfare workers know 
there still are rural areas where there 
is no child who needs the kind of help 
the “welfare” can give because rela- 
tives and friends take in any child 
who is unfortunate. This is utterly 
different from the situation in urban 
areas where of necessity children’s 
aid societies and others must supply 
in many instances the help formerly 
given by the larger family. 

Then, too, with the new small, 
weakened family unit, many more 
children’s problems arise. The child 
in this modern family has no emo- 
tional security except that which his 
parents can give him. In the older 
family not only did the child’s parents 
have older, more experienced rela- 
tives to fall back upon but the child 
also had grandma or a favorite uncle 
or aunt or others who gave him love 
and attention. To meet this gap in 
strengths and resources, the modern 
family now goes to the child guidance 
clinic where parents and children are 
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helped to straighten out their relation- 
ships. Communities and governmen- 
tal departments recognize the need 
for such clinics and other auxiliary 
resources such as treatment centres. 
and observation homes for disturbed 
children. Modern school systems 
provide counselling services. Visiting 
teachers, that is, social workers 
attached to the schools. work with 
children and their parents where 
there are problems and difficulties. 


More attention is also being 
directed toward the needs of the 
handicapped child: The blind, deaf, 
crippled, the chronically ill, the men- 
tally deficient and all others who 
would in former times have been 
kept within the bosom of the larger 
family unit and cared for there. 


During the summer holidays, 
chores, small jobs, family activities 
kept children accepted and happy. 
Nowadays, modern, compact housing 
provides few chores for youngsters. 
Changing ideas about children work- 
ing and child labor laws keep children 
idle. Grandfather’s or uncle’s farm is 
not a usual resource, and the new 
family looks to the community to 
supply summer camps for children. 
And newer developments of “day- 
camps” and regular recreation pro- 
grams in parks and playground are 
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relied upon to fill in time for children 
in the summer. 


Housing itself has become a prob- 
lem for the community. Family life 
is endangered by lack of decent 
housing. In the “old days” there was 
always a house for the new family 
setting itself up for the first time 
often times a gift from parents - 
sometimes actually built by members 
oi the larger family. Lack of ade- 
quate housing is one of today’s 
greatest family social problems in 
Canada. It is beyond the ability of 
the family or larger group of rela- 
tives to meet the problem. The de- 
mand then falls upon government on 
various levels to fill the need through 
subsidizing and building housing 
projects. 


A most important, recent move- 
ment touching family life is the pro- 
vision of recreation through Com- 
munity Centres. The neighborhood 
house or community centre becomes 
a substitute for the family living 
room which under modern conditions 
does not even exist when it comes to 
actual space. Such institutions do 
offer recreation opportunities for all 
members of the family but there are 
too few programs yet designed which 
allow the family (parents and child- 
ren) to participate together as a unit. 

These, therefore. are some of the 
ways in which the modern, young 
family is buttressed against the 
hazards of the complicated, urban- 
ized living of today. Those people 
who question the organization of 
modern social services have not rea- 
lized the connection between this 
development and the changes in the 
basic social structure. Social services 
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have come into being to meet the 
needs of the family which has lost 
the support and security previously 
provided by the larger family unit. 
The very house or building the family 
lives in has become a concern of 
community and nation. 

The development of such a network 
of social services is in keeping with 
the growth of urbanized living. Such 
a complicated set of services, of 
course, demands skilled and qualified 
personnel and the result has been 


A New Approach 


Eleanor Ellis 


A STUDY of vital interest to every 


community which may bring 
significant changes to the field of 
welfare is currently being conducted 
by the Community Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc. The purpose is to test 
and demonstrate methods of treat- 
ment, prevention and control of 
family problems. Such a study is 
long overdue and the Community 
Research Associates, the communities 
participating in the project and the 
financial sponsors’, are to be con- 
gratulated for taking the leadership 
in attacking a problem which is of 
grave concern not only to the fields 
of welfare and health but to citizens 
at large. 


The study had its origin in an 
earlier one made by the same asso- 
ciation in St. Paul, Minnesota. This 
study was an attempt to measure for 


longer and more intensive educa- 
tional preparation for workers in the 
health and welfare fields. Probably 
we need to examine and survey care- 
fully our social services within the 
framework of the changing social 
structure. Even some of the services 
that now exist were established when 
families were more secure and stable, 
and consideration should be given 
by such agencies and societies to the 
way in which they, in these times, 
can best serve the family. 


the first time, the shape, size and 
interrelatedness of dependency, ill- 
health, maladjustment and_ recrea- 
tional needs on a community-wide 
basis.” “The materials gathered in 
the course of this study made it 
apparent that the services, as orga- 
nized, and rendered to the people of 
the community do not offer a pur- 
poseful, comprehensive and_ well 
integrated program.” The signi- 
ficance of this conclusion is intensi- 
fied when considered in light of 
statistical findings which revealed 
that about six percent of the popula- 
tion of St. Paul were absorbing well 
over half of all health and welfare 
funds and that more than half of 
these people had developed multi- 
problem patterns. It became clear to 
the team of experts making the study 
that a family centered treatment, 
rather than isolated attempts by 





many agencies to treat the various 
facets of the problems, was essential 
if these families were to be rehabili- 
tated and methods for preventing 
recurrence of the problems were to 
be developed. To check the findings 
of the St.. Paul study concerning 
social patterns and with the ultimate 
aim of developing methods for treat- 
ing, controlling and preventing family 
problems the current project has 
been launched. 

A news release issued by . the 
C.R.S. on December 2, 1953, des- 
cribes the plan of the study. Three 
American communities have been 
selected as study locations, Hagers- 
town, Maryland, with a population 
of 70,000 and a great historical tra- 
dition; Winona, Minnesota, a typical 
mid-western town with a population 
of 40,000; and San Mateo, Cali- 


fornia, a comparatively new and fast 


growing metropolitan area of 30,000. 
The studies in all three will be 
countywise in scope to gather both 
urban and rural data. While the 
same basic methods of study, classi- 
fication, tabulation and evaluation 
will be carried on in each of the 
communities, each will have a dif- 
ferent focus or specialized study. 

In Hagerstown, which has been a 
research and experimental station for 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vices for a long time, the focus will 
be on family health problems. In 
Winona the focus will be on depen- 
dency and in San Mateo on dis- 
ordered behavior. 

At the present writing the planning 
phase of the Winona study, the first 
to be initiated, has been completed. 
A report, The Prevention of Depen- 
dency in Winona County, Minnesota, 
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gives an account of the procedures 
followed and the work accomplished 
in the first stage of what is to be 
a three to four year study. First, 
a statistical study modeled after the 
earlier study in St. Paul, was 
made. Second, several members of 
the C.R.A. staff made a first hand 
study of the organization, adminis- 
tration, adequacy and quality of ser- 
vice in their respective fields of public 
welfare, public health and medical 
care, and adjustment services. Third, 
the entire staff assembled to analyze, 
synthesize and interpret these mate- 
rials and to create the main frame- 
work for the second and operational 
phase of the project. 

A review of the cast of maintaining 
basic services to meet the problems 
of dependency, ill health, maladjust- 
ment and recreational needs revealed 
that Winona spent about one and 
one-half million dolars for this pur- 
pose in 1952. This represented a 
per capita expenditure of $36.77. 
Over one-third of the total, $512,579. 
OO or $12.87 per capita was spent 
to meet the problem of dependency. 
For health services the total public 
expenditure was $257,496.00 of 
which $175,000.00 was spent on 
direct medical care for people who 
could not afford to pay for it them- 
selves. These were mainly the same 
people for whom the half million 
dollars was spent to provide the 
necessities of life. 

Evidence of the fact that “depen- 
dency, ill health and maladjustment 
constitute a closely interlocked trium- 
virate of trouble” was found in the 
statistics compiled for January, 1953, 
of the families who received some 
service from one or more of the 











agencies dealing with these problems. 
The figures showed that 1,333 fami- 
lies, or 12 percent of the families in 
the county, were recipients of some 
service and that 7.5 percent of the 
families were dependent. These per- 
centages were not too different from 
those in St. Paul where 16 percent 
of the families received service of 
some kind and 6.3 were dependent. 
The higher first figure was partly 
accounted for by the fact that St. 
Paul had more agencies offering ser- 
vices in the fields of maladjustment 
and health, than Winona. 

Another similarity to the St. Paul 
study was the number of families 
who were multi-problem families. Of 
the 1,333 families almost half, 656, 
were in this category, that is they 
were confronted with some combina- 
tion of serious major difficulties. 
These families represented 5.8 per- 
cent of the total number of families 
in Winona and 6.1 percent in St. 
Paul. 

This picture becomes more striking 
when a few figures from a detailed 
breakdown of the problems presented 
by the families receiving service in 
January, 1953, are quoted. Of the 
700 single persons 549 were depen- 
dent, with dependency being the sole 
problem in 218 cases and combined 
with other problems in 331 cases. 
Of the 110 two person families, 89 
were dependent, with dependency the 
only problem in 32 cases and com- 
bined with other problems in 57 
cases. Of the 458 families with 
children, 180 were dependent with 
dependency the only problem in 4 
cases and combined with other prob- 
lems in 176 cases. 

These figures confirm the conclu- 


sion of the St. Paul study that com- 
munities are not dealing with a series 
of separate problems but with “intrin- 
sically related human problems which 
tend to accelerate in seriousness and 
chronicity”. 

As summarized in the report, 
briefly the facts revealed by the 
statistics were as follows: families on 
the relief rolls absorbed directly one- 
third of all money spent for these 
purposes (dependency, ill health and ' 
maladjustment) and this same group 
absorbed nearly tv;o-thirds of the 
total community subsidy for medical 
care; of the total group of families 
serviced by welfare, health and ad- 
justment agencies, almost two-thirds 
were dependent; dependent families 
accounted for 68 percent of all the 
families receiving health services and 
46 percent of all families receiving 
adjustment services; and finally the 
phenomenon of multi-problem fami- 
lies was nearly synonymous with 
dependency. 

On the basis of the above conclu- 
sions and an intensive study of the 
causes of dependency the plan of 
prevention and control of this prob- 
lem was drawn up. The plan, as 
proposed, would deal primarily with 
known dependent families through a 
single integrated program moving 
outward in three main directions 
toward family rehabilitation, rehabili- 
tation of the disabled, and rehabili- 
tation of the aged. In time it is 
anticipated that experience will show 
where and how these rehabilitative 
channels can be extended to control 
dependency. 

Basic to the operation of the plan 
is the full participation of all the 
agencies in the community. As stated 





in the report, the plan will only en- 
able the agencies to do more of what 
they are already doing and to do it 
better. 


The structure of the plan provides 
for a well rounded program of leader- 
ship, supervision and direction. Ex- 
pert consultation will be provided by 
a member of the C.R.A. staff. Ad- 
ministration and direction will be 
in the hands of a project supervisor, 
drawn from a local agency. His 
duties will consist of organizing all 
phases of the plan, developing the 
cooperative practices which it entails, 
supervising the day-by-day operation, 
interpreting the method and results 
to the community and assisting the 
consultant in the appraisal and im- 
provement of its procedures. The 
director will also be responsible for 
the special research, reporting and 
collecting of statistical data and for 
this purpose qualified personnel will 
be attached to his office. 


A Project Advisory Board of 
citizens of the community will be 


consulted on matters of basic policy 
and assist in matters requiring com- 
munity action and interpretation. As 
the need arises community commit- 
tees to cover certain specific activities 
will be organized. 


A State Advisory Committee, 
organized for the planning phase, will 
continue and meet on call to receive 
reports of progress or to consider 
particular issues that may arise. 

One of the major and most vital 
tools proposed is the organization of 
a new unit to be called the Family 
Center. This tool was proposed on 
the basis that the causes of family 
breakdown. dependency, ill-health 


and maladjustment, are to be found 
in the family setting and it therefore 
follows that remedies must be applied 
in relation to the constellation of 
family strengths and weaknesses. 
What happens is usually the con- 
trary. The pattern in Winona, which 
is universal, is that “each agency or 
service takes care of its episode in 
accordance with its practices and 
closes the book”. 

The Family Center, which will be 
set up in the office of the Project 
Director and be under his supervi- 
sion, will consist of staff well quali- 
fied with the professional skill of 
family casework, psychiatry and 
psychology. 

The report goes on to describe that 
the most important function of the 
center will be to spearhead the attempt 
to rehabilitate multi-problem families, 
to bring under control this central 
source of present and future depen- 
dency. To attain these objectives the 
center would do three things. 

First, it would assume responsi- 
bility for what is done about the 
families during the entire project. 
The agencies providing service to 
each family would continue to do so, 
but under the leadership and gui- 
dance of this unit. The center would 
keep track of what happens to each 
multi-problem family and, with the 
help of the agencies, identify new 
multi-problem families or families 
with essential multi-problem charac- 
teristics who were not known in 
January, 1953. In order to carry 
out these responsibilities a central 
registry of multi-problem families 
would be set up which would contain 
family and_ individual diagnostic 
findings, projected treatment plans, 











follow-up procedures, periodic eva- 
luation, etc. 

Second, the staff of the center 
would make a family diagnosis of 
each known multi-problem family 
and any new ones registered. All 
the skills of the center would be 
brought together to arrive at this 
diagnostic picture which would get 
at the central dynamics in the family’s 
life and not be simply a series of 
separate diagnoses of the individual 
members. On the bases of these 
diagnoses a determination could then 
be made as to which families are 
most likely to respond to rehabilita- 
tive efforts. The agencies rendering 
specific services, would then gear 
these services to the plan of treatment 
decided upon by the center. 

Third, the staff of the center would 
carry full responsibility for casework 


treatment for certain types of multi- 


problem families, probably those 
presenting behavior disorders, per- 
sonality difficulties, or other problems 
requiring intensive service. A general 
family service would also be pro- 
vided through one family caseworker, 
to replace a service already contem- 
plated by one of the local agencies. 

The next tool recommended is 
extension and strengthening of the 
health services on the basis that a 
good health program can help avoid 
conditions which produce disable- 
ment. To coordinate the health ser- 
vices and to determine which ones 
best fit the needs of each case it is 
proposed that the Project provide 
a Rehabilitation Manager. Her func- 
tions would be to review the cases 
of disabled persons and after assign- 
ing some priority to all of them, to 
develop plans for rehabilitative 
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therapy or whatever is indicated, 
through conferences with the case- 
worker, physician and any others 
involved in a case. A systematic check 
and review of treatment progress is 
to be made on each case periodically. 
The ultimate goal of this phase of 
the plan is systematic rehabilitative 
planning for the total load of depen- 
dent cases with priorities in terms of 
rehabilitative potentialities. 

The final tool proposed is a 
Rehabilitation Program for the able 
aged which would be under the direc- 
tion of the Rehabilitation Manager. 
This program would also involve a 
review of the case load of aged, 
assigning some priority to each case 
and, for those with first priority, 
developing occupational, social and 
other appropriate plans and systema- 
tically checking, and reviewing pro- 
gress. Emphasis will be placed on 
finding suitable employment, partial 
or full time, for those aged who are 
able to work. It is recognized that, 
generally, employment will not be 
found in standard industrial or com- 
mercial occupations so that an impor- 
tant aspect of the program will be 
to devise and build up practical 
opportunities for remunerative place- 
ment. Help from citizens in the com- 
munity is envisaged as a necessary 
part of this plan. 

This proposed comprehensive and 
practical experimental plan for the 
prevention and control of dependency 
may well result in a new era in the 
field of welfare. There is no expecta- 
tion that the project will develop a 
cure-all for dependency. Its aim is 
to develop specific methods of co- 
ordinated procedures which can be 
effectively used by welfare agencies 





in the control of dependency and in 
attaining a higher degree of success 
in rehabilitating those families who 
are already dependent. 


1. Grant Foundation of New York 
Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foun- 


dation of St. Paul, Minn. 


The Rosenberg Foundation of San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Buell, Bradley and Associates, Com- 
munity Planning for Human Services 
New York Columbia University Press, 
p.6. 

3. Ibid. 
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Meeting Risk 


Nazla Dane 


N insurance policy never prevents 

anything from happening. A 
house will burn down whether it is 
insured or not. Insurance, however, 
does protect families against financial 
losses. If a house burns down, the 
proceeds of the fire insurance policy 
will help the family buy a new 
house. If someone dies, life insurance 
will see to it that the family has 
money, money which the family may 
need very much. 

There is a changing pattern of 
family life noticeable over the past 
ten years, and especially since the 
beginning of World War II . . . and 
that has brought about a changing 
pattern in the plans people make for 
their retirement years .. . a changing 
pattern in their life insurance buying. 

Families are larger now than they 
were ten to 15 years ago. It is 
reported that more second, third and 
fourth children are being born. . . 
so fathers purchase more protection. 
People live longer . . . medical science 
has improved the nation’s health . . . 
so more retirement income is being 
arranged. More married women are 
working outside the home . . . which 
means more family income, purchase 
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of more homes, electrical equipment, 
TV, cars . . . and more money to 
spend on leisure and life insurance. 
Indeed, more women are buying more 
life insurance than ever before. 

Teen-agers are earning more 
money—on paper routes, baby sit- 
ting, week-end and vacation jobs—so 
that they are paying more of their 
own expenses and having their own 
spending money. They sit in on 
discussions of family finances more 
often than in the past and have a 
better understanding of taxes, the 
different kinds of life insurance, and 
... and many of them pay the 
premiums on their own life insurance. 

It is reported that about 50 per cent 
of fathers add to their life insurance 
when a new baby is born. 

We were told recently that more 
of the newer houses have three bed- 
rooms—even if dining and living 
room areas must be made smaller to 
accommodate them. 

People travel more than they used 
to... this being the result of more 
vacations with pay. 

This changing pattern of family 
life, with its higher standard of living 
and more leisure time, has brought 


so on 





about a distinct change in the things 
people want now and in the future 

. in the things that wage earners 
plan for their future and the future 
of those dependent on them. The 
soaring sales of life insurance of 
every kind, all over the world and 
especially on the North American 
continent, testify to the desire of men 
and women to provide, in their own 
way, for the things they want and 
the things they want to do when their 
time for retiring from active business 
comes. 

So life insurance and retirement 
income has become a very important 
part of their plans . . . plans that 
would never materialize if life in- 


surance didn’t work for them. And 
life insurance works because a lot 
of people are in it together. 

Life insurance is the way families 


protect themselves against a_ risk 
which every family faces. This is the 
risk of some one in the family dying. 
Financially, as well as in many other 
ways, this is the most serious risk the 
family faces. Death usually means 
heavy expenses to a family and it 
also brings about loss of income in 
most instances. 

It takes a sensible and calm person 
to think sensibly and calmly about 
death. Everyone must die some time 
but the chances are that most young 
people of today will live well into 
their retirement years. The health 
of the Canadian people is good and 
it is getting better. We need to be 
much more careful about accidents, 
it is true. And there are still diseases 
like heart disease and cancer that we 
don’t know very much about. 

But death does come some time to 
all families and because people know 


this, life insurance has become the 
most common form of financial pro- 
tection for the family in this country. 
It is family protection because it 
gives the family financial support in 
case someone dies. It is also family 
thrift because it is a way families can 
save for the future. Life insurance 
is owned by men, women and child- 
ren, but the greatest amount of it is 
owned by men who are husbands 
and fathers. 

There are a number ‘of unique 
features of the life insurance business 
which set it apart from companies as 
we generally know them. For in- 
stance there is the government super- 
vision at the federal and the provin- 
cial level. 

Sound insurance laws and their 
rigid enforcement by experienced 
competent public officials are an 
assurance to policyholders regarding 
the standing of any particular com- 
pany, the reliability of a particular 
agent or the fairness of the terms 
and conditions of different forms of 
policies developed to meet the wide 
variety of human needs. Such laws 
and enforcement exist in Canada, in 
the United States, and in most British 
and foreign countries where Cana- 
dian life insurance companies trans- 
act business. 

As a result of the federal and 
provincial insurance laws it has often 
been stated that the life insurance 
companies have about as much pri- 
vacy as a goldfish. It happens that 
this statement is completely justified 
because all transactions of life in- 
surance companies are regularly 
examined by the federal department 
of insurance and those of the several 
provinces. Every year, the federal 





and each of the provincial super- 
intendents of insurance make reports 
to the responsible ministers of the 
affairs of all companies coming with- 
in their jurisdiction. This is done 
by an on-the-spot examination of the 
companies’ affairs at their head offices 
by actuaries, accountants and other 
officials of the departments. These 
officials examine the companies’ 
books down to the smallest detail and 
nothing escapes their scrutiny. 


Since the first life insurance office 
was opened in Quebec City more 
than 120 years ago, this country, 
despite its relatively small popula- 
tion, has been the one place in the 
world where life insurance business 
can be said to be truly international. 
More than 60 British, United States 
and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies today are actively competing 
for business in this country. This 
makes it possible for the Canadian 
citizen to buy his life insurance in 
the widest competitive market in the 
world today. One of the unique fea- 
tures of the business is that Cana- 
dians buy from British, United States 
and Canadian companies. In the 
United States, Americans buy from 
Canadian and United States com- 
panies and in the British Isles, only 
the British and Canadian companies 
are in active competition with each 
other. 


More than a quarter of a century 
ago, the life insurance companies in 
Canada embarked on a public health 
program by giving financial assis- 
tance to various projects designed to 
benefit the health of the nation as a 
whole. They regarded such a pro- 
gram as a social responsibility, grow- 
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ing out of the ever-increasing con- 
sciousness that the interest of the 
companies was the national interest. 
Over the years they have provided 
financial support for such organiza- 


tions as the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Society, the Cancer Society, The 
Canadian Dental Council and the 
Canadian Diabetic Association, to 
mention but a few. 


Besides many public health projects 
they have also assisted medical 
schools at Canadian Universities to 
retain in their employ outstanding 
workers in scientific research. Had 
it not been for this financial assis- 
tance, it is unlikely that medical 
research in this country would have 
been as far advanced as it is today. 


As more and more people have 
entrusted life insurance companies: 
with the funds they are saving for 
their old age or for the benefit of 
their families if they die, the com- 
panies have had to search for fields 
in which they may invest these funds 
with a maximum of safety consistent 
with a reasonable interest return. 
The companies are large buyers of 
federal, provincial and municipal 
bonds. They buy corporation securi- 





ties, whose eligibility is strictly out- 
lined by the federal insurance acts. 
They advance money for the con- 
struction of new houses, for the buy- 
ing of houses and for the refurbishing 
of old houses. 

When these investments are made 
by the companies, they must bear in 
mind that they only have for invest- 
ment, funds entrusted to them by 
thrifty Canadians. These funds are 
the property of their policyholders 
and as trustees for these funds it is 
essential that the safety factor be one 
of the first considerations in making 
any investment. 

It is necessary for these funds to 
be invested and earn interest in order 
that the cost of insurance to the 
individual be kept at as low a figure 


as possible. Were it not for the 
interest earned on investments the 
companies would have to charge ap- 
preciably higher rates than those now 
in use. The companies also channel 
their funds into socially desirable 
projects all of which assist in the 
material and economic development 


of Canada. 


The life insurance business is the 
greatest co-operative enterprise in 
Canada and it functions without the 
benefit of any direct or indirect go- 
vernment subsidy. It is adaptable to 
the changing pattern of family life. 
It is a monument to the belief of 
more than 5,000,000 Canadians in 
the doctrine of personal responsi- 
bility. 
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Medical Care Plans 


Gordon H. Hatcher 


AMILIES in various parts of 

Canada have available to them 
a remarkable number and variety of 
health insurance or medical care 
plans. Some of these programs are 
peculiar to certain localities. Others 
are offered in many provinces but 
cover only special kinds of care or 
are available only to certain cate- 
gories of persons. Some have long 
traditions, while others are re'atively 
new. The last ten years have‘seen a 
phenomenal increase in this kind of 
medical care organization in Canada. 

The recent Morbidity Survey’ 
carried out in all provinces through 
the cooperation of provincial health 
departments, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, toge- 
ther with a number of special studies 
of health insurance coverage, make 
one point clear. Although between 
one-half and one-third of Canadians 
are covered under some sort of hos- 
pitalization insurance or public medi- 
cal care plan, and although nearly 
one-third are similarly covered for 
at least part of their expenditures for 
physicians’ services*, less than a 
quarter of Canadian families’ total 
expenditures for medical care were 
through prepayment plans and over 
three-quarters had to be paid directly 
by those who were taken ill. Cana- 
dian families spent almost as much 
in direct payments to physicians 


* These estimates exclude Workmen’s 


Compensation coverage. 
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alone as they did on all prepayment 
medical or hospital insurance pre- 
miums put together. 

Thus we still have a long way to 
go to protect Canadian families from 
the unpredictable and often crushing 
cost of medical care and loss of in- 
come due to sickness. There is gene- 
ral agreement that this can and 
should be done by payments from 
a pool established through periodic 
payments scaled to the means of each 
family and for which they can budget 
in advance. 

Three general types of medical care 
plans may be distinguished, depend- 
ing on the method used to give the 
family security from the economic 
risks of sickness: indigent medical 
care programs, health insurance 
plans, and community or national 
health services. 

First historically although not 
numerically comes provision for the 
medical and hospital care of the indi- 
gent. Under the Hospitals or Public 
Hospitals Act in most provinces pay- 
ments are made to the public general 
hospitals by the provincial health 
department. These have been supple- 
mented in recent years by payments 
under the Hospitals Aid Acts in some 
provinces, and in others have been 
superseded by provincial government 
hospitalization insurance payments 
to the hospitals. Additional govern- 
ment assistance for hospital construc- 
tion has been substantial since 1948, 





but it is unrelated to payments for 
care or to care for the indigent. 

These payments under the Public 
Hospitals Acts may be lump sums, 
or may be based on the number of 
public ward beds or the number of 
days of hospital care given to public 
patients. They have been supple- 
mented by small payments for out- 
patient care of the indigent as well. 
In addition the provincial Hospitals 
Acts require the municipality of resi- 
dence of an indigent person who is 
hospitalized to pay to the public 
general hospital a daily amount which 
is a fraction of the cost of care. With 
rising costs many hospitals find that 
the provincial and municipal pay- 
ments together, coupled with their 
-own voluntary financial resources, 
are insufficient to cover their operat- 
ing costs and they are running into 
debt. 

In addition, British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia have recently developed 
special programs to pay for physi- 
cians’ services for certain categories 
of indigent persons. About 300,000 
people in Canada are eligible for care 
under these five programs and most 
of them are persons in receipt of old 
age assistance or security payments, 
but subject to a means test. The pro- 
gram in the three western provinces 
pays for physicians’ services in hos- 
pital as well as in the patient’s home 
and the doctor’s office. British Colum- 
bia also provides some payments for 
drugs, and Alberta for dental care, 
while Saskatchewan has the most 
comprehensive program including 
80% of the cost of drugs, dental 
care up to $50 for a pair of dentures, 
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special nursing, physio-therapy, and 
chiropody. 

These plans are administered in 
four provinces by the provincial 
medical (or dental) associations 
through a contract with the provin- 
cial department of welfare for a fixed 
amount per person per year, the 
doctors (or dentists ) being paid on 
a fee-for-service basis. In one pro- 
vince the administration is through 
the provincial department of health. 

In the four provinces where 
government hospitalization or public 
medical care plans are operating (see 
below), the indigent are entitled to 
the same benefits as the rest of the 
population, either because everyone 
residing in the area is covered and 
the costs are met out of tax funds, 
or because the municipality of resi- 
dence or the province pay the pre- 
miums for the indigent. 

The older medical care provisions 
for the indigent have met and still 
are meeting a real need. They are 
however, based on the false premise 
that the indigent are a class apart 
from the rest of the population, 
whereas in fact the average Canadian 
family will become indigent in res- 
pect to paying for medical care if 
the wage earner is sick for any con- 
siderable period of time. 

The newer trend to include low 
income and indigent families in 
medical care plans covering the whole 
community eliminates the humilia- 
tion of the stringent means test 
applied at the time the patient is ill 
and contributes to the family’s self- 
respect and self-reliance when it is 
most needed. These considerations 
have prompted governments in most 
provinces to provide care for tuber- 





culosis, mentally ill and polio patients 
without regard to means, and in some 
provinces complete medical, surgical 
and hospital care for all cancer 
patients as well. 

Primarily to assist families to bud- 
get in advance for hospital care and 
at the same time to place hospitals 
on a sound financial basis, compul- 
sory government insurance programs 
have been developed in four Canadian 
provinces. 

That in Saskatchewan covers vir- 
tually the whole population and pro- 
vides almost unlimited benefits. It 
was commenced in 1947 and the 
premiums of $15 per person and $40 
per family this year are expected to 
pay about half the total cost of the 
program, the remainder coming out 
of general provincial taxation. There 
is no limitation on length of stay, 
there are more hospital beds avail- 
able per thousand people than in any 
other province in Canada or state in 
the United States, and 96c out of 
every premium and tax dollar re- 
ceived by the Plan is paid to hospitals 
for care given. 

The program in British Columbia 
commenced in 1949 does not cover 
the chronic stage of an illness and 
more of the cost is paid out of direct 
premiums from the subscribers and 
less from general taxation. In addi- 
tion there is a $1.00 a day deterrent 
charge required of the patient in 
British Columbia. Like that in 
Saskatchewan, this program covers 
virtually the whole population. 

Alberta has over half its popula- 
tion covered since a recent provincial 
Act commenced to subsidize and ex- 
tend hospitalization insurance plans 
operated by municipalities. Munici- 
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pal hospitalization insurance in the 
prairie provinces dates back to the 
first World War. The program in 
Alberta requires the patient to pay 
$1.00 a day and sometimes certain 
extra charges, in addition to the 
compulsory tax he pays on property 
in the municipality to support the 
municipal hospital and the local 
hospitalization insurance plan. Under 
the recent provincial legislation the 
province matches premiums collected 
on a voluntary basis from non- 
ratepayers in the municipality. 

Newfoundland also has a hospitali- 
zation insurance plan covering about 
40% of the population, chiefly in 
the isolated coastline communities 
that are characteristic of that pro- 
vince. This program is based on 
seventeen cottage hospitals and a 
large general hospital, all owned and 
operated by the provincial health 
department. 

In the Newfoundland Cottage 
Hospital Plan physicians’ services or 
the services of nurses in the more 
remote areas are included in the 
benefits families receive for an annual 
premium of $10 per year: Virtually 
the only additional charges are for 
an obstetrical delivery (up to $25.00) 
and for dental extractions. The pro- 
gram is heavily subsidized by the 
provincial government. It includes 
the indigent in these areas, and the 
principal deterrent to excessive use 
of the service is the cost of trans- 
portation which is not covered under 
the program. 

Three other government programs 
providing physicians’ services should 
be mentioned. Two of these deve- 
loped in the prairie provinces to meet 
the special conditions in those areas. 








The older program is the provision 
of municipal doctors on a part of a 
full-time salary contract by munici- 
palities or groups of municipalities. 
There are relatively few physicians 
in Manitoba and Alberta working 
presently under such agreements but 
in Saskatchewan approximately one- 
third of the population lives in a 
municipality where local taxes help 
pay the salary of a municipal doctor. 

The second midwestern program 
is better known. It is the health 
insurance service for about 50,000 
people in the Swift Current Health 
Region in southwestern Saskatche- 
wan, which commenced in 1946. In 
return for a land tax, and an annual 
premium of $17 per person up to $46 
per family, families in the Region 
are entitled to the services of any 
physician in the area in home, office, 
or hospital. Physicians outside the 
Region usually charge the patients 
in addition to the fees paid them by 
the regional health board. Until 
recently the only additional charges 
required for care within the Region 
were mileage fees for home calls by 
the physician. Last year, however, 
deterrent charges of $1.00 for office 
and $2.00 for home calls in addition 
to mileage were imposed. 

Under this program the number 
of physicians in this area has in- 
creased from twelve to thirty-five and 
the physician’s average gross income 
has approached $14,000 a year. 

Perhaps the most uniquely Cana- 
dian public program providing physi- 
cians’ services was begun in Ontario 
some forty years ago. This is the 
program of medical aid administered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards in each province. These are 
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typical provincial government boards 
or commissions whose administrative 
decisions are not subject to review 
by the Courts. 

Workmen’s compensation programs 
only cover sickness or accidents that 
arise from or in the course of work 
in one of the occupations covered 
under the provincial Act. In most 
provinces this includes most of the 
industrial labor force on a compul- 
sory basis, and in some provinces 
farming on a voluntary basis. A 
public fund is established through 
contributions or taxes collected from 
employers by the Board in each 
province. 

From the fund the injured work- 
man is paid a cash allowance to re- 
place his lost wages for temporary 
disability, and a percentage pension 
proportional to any permanent resi- 
dual disability. In addition all medi- 
cal, hospital, drug or other care 
need is provided without charge to 
the workman by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The patient 
has free choice of physician subject 
to the approval of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Board. In some provinces 
the Board’s supervision of the quality 
of medical care is an important fea- 
ture of the administration, and is 
coupled with an active rehabilitation 
program so that the man is returned 
to productive employment as soon as 
possible. 

Health insurance plans are oper- 
ated by many commercial companies 
and voluntary associations in Canada. 
Of these perhaps the best known are 
the Blue Cross hospitalization insur- 
ance Plans. Most Blue Cross Plans 
pay the hospital directly at the daily 
rate set by that hospital, so that the 





patient does not have to supplement 
these payments to cover the hospital 
bill except for certain services that 
are not contract benefits. This is 
known as a service benefit. The chief 
limitations on benefit are care for 
illness that lasts longer than two or 
three months, half of the cost of 
maternity care and certain diagnostic 
and laboratory procedures. Nearly 
a fifth of the Canadian population 
has Blue Cross hospitalization insur- 
ance, and in Ontario and Manitoba 
over one-third of the population is 
so covered. In addition insurance for 
part of the doctor’s bill for services 
in hospital is sold by most of the 
five Canadian Blue Cross Plans. 

Commercial insurance companies 
provide cash indemnity payments to 
insured persons against the cost of 
hospital care, of physician’s services 
and sometimes against loss of wages 
while sick. Probably two and a half 
million Canadians have such com- 
mercial insurance for the costs of 
. hospitalization and over half as many 
are entitled to at least partial benefits 
towards the cost of physicians’ ser- 
vices. 

The provincial medical associations 
in each province except Quebec have 
developed health insurance plans* 
providing physicians’ services on a 
service benefit basis. Some of these, 
like that in the Windsor area, are 
quite comprehensive, providing the 
complete cost of doctors’ services in 
home, office, and hospital without the 
patient having to pay any extra 
charges. Others permit participating 
specialists and physicians who have 
not signed a contract with the plans 


* There is a single plan for the Maritime 
Provinces. 


to charge the patients extra for some 
or all services. Over a million Cana- 
dians are covered for physicians’ 
services under these doctor-sponsored 
plans and almost as many have in- 
surance for part of the cost of physi- 
cians’ services while in hospital 
through contract with the Blue Cross 
Plans operated by the provincial 
hospital associations. 


In offering health insurance pro- 
tection on a voluntary basis to the 
general population at competitive 
premium rates, a health insurance 
plan has to be certain not to select 
a higher proportion of persons who 
are likely to be ill than is found in 
the general population. There is a 
natural tendency to such adverse 
selection of risks where health insur- 
ance is not compulsory, since persons 
who anticipate illness are more likely 
to take out such policies than persons 
who expect to be well. The chief 
methods used to offset such adverse 
selection or risks are: (1) group 
enrolment, in which at least a certain 
proportion of those having a common 
employer must participate, and (2) 
the exclusion from coverage of illness 
arising from pre-existing medical 
conditions. The limitation of benefits 
to a maximum period of time or 
amount of money in any one year 
or for any one illness also helps offset 
the effect of having insured those 
with higher than average risks of 
illness. 

One result of these necessary in- 
surance practices of voluntary and 
commercial plans is of considerable 
social significance. It is the tendency 
of such plans to have their enrolment 
concentrated among urban wage 
earners who have a common employer 





and among the young and middle 
age groups of the population. A num- 
ber of studies have shown,””’ that 
rural populations, old people and 
those with chronic illness are the 
least adequately protected under pre- 
sent voluntary and commercial health 
insurance programs. 


An interesting development in this 
regard is the recent rapid growth 
of cooperative health insurance plans 
in Canada. Numerically their enrol- 
ment is perhaps a tenth that of the 
Blue Cross or commercial plans. In 
Ontario for example only about 
150,000 people are enrolled in some 
forty such plans but in some counties 
over 80% of the farm population is 
covered. 


These cooperative plans have 
several other very interesting features. 
Their premium and benefit structure 
for hospitalization is similar to Blue 
Cross, but they have experimented 
with cash deductible benefits similar 
to automobile insurance and in at 
least one county they have introduced 
a catastrophic benefit in which the 
accrued surpluses are used to pro- 
vide benefits beyond the contract 
requirements for subscribers who 
have had extraordinary heavy expen- 
ditures in a given year. Perhaps the 
outstanding characteristic of these 
plans is that they are controlled by 
the consumers of medical care rather 
than by those rendering the services 
or by commercial companies operat- 
ing for profit. 


The delay in introducing the com- 
pulsory health insurance program 
that was drafted in 1941‘ and first 
offered to the provinces in 1945" has 


given voluntary, commercial and 


special provincial and local programs 
an opportunity to develop along a 
variety of lines. For chronic diseases 
there is a tendency towards govern- 
ment programs of a health service 
type where eligibility for care is 
dependent only on residence and 
medical need. Western Canada and 
Newfoundland seemed to favour a 
government insurance approach for 
hospitalization insurance at least, 
with eligibility for benefit depending 
on prior payment of a premium. 
Eastern Canada seems more conser- 
vative in its approach, retaining the 
means test as a condition for care 
under most government programs for 
acute illness and leaving most of the 
population to seek coverage under 
non-government programs. This is 
coupled with increasing government 
subsidy of hospitals’ and other health 
services throughout the country. It 
should soon be possible to substan- 
tiate arguments for or against var- 
ious types of medical care programs 
or administration with illustrations 
from actual Canadian experience. 
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The Newcomers 


Frank E. Jones 


Witt the increase in immigration 
to Canada in recent years, there 
has been increased evidence of con- 
cern with the immigrant’s success or 
failure to adjust to the Canadian way 
of life or to become integrated in the 
Canadian community. To a consider- 
able extent, however, knowledge of 
the factors which facilitate or obstruct 
adjustment has not advanced beyond 
the realm of opinion. Consequently, 
there is a dire need for research to 
be undertaken on this problem by 
competent social scientists. 

Among the many aspects of im- 
migrant adjustment which deserve 
attention, there is the problem of the 
impact of immigration on the immi- 
grant’s family. The many immigrant 
families locating in Canada, as sug- 
gested by the large numbers of 
dependent adult married women and 
dependent children reported in im- 
migration statistics, create interest in 
this problem. There are more cogent 
reasons than numbers alone for in- 
vestigating the immigrant family. 
These stem from assumptions which 
hold that the family can facilitate the 
adjustment of the individual immi- 
grant and that the immigrant family 
may have special problems in main- 
taining its unity in the face of the 
settlement process. The testing of 
such assumptions is a task for re- 
search. It seems useful, therefore, to 
consider some of the possible direc- 
tions such research might take. As 
a full discussion of the possibilities 
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for family research is beyond the 
scope of this article, the following 
comments are restricted to certain 
problems likely to be characteristic 
of the immigrant family which settles 
in an urban area. 

A useful approach would be to 
study the immigrant family in terms 
of what is expected of the family as 
a unit of Canadian society. This 
would allow the assessment of the 
immigrant family’s relative success 
or failure to fulfil the functions re- 
quired of the “native” family. 
Furthermore, comparative analysis 
would allow the student to distinguish 
between the strains experienced by 
the immigrant family that are a con- 
sequence of the fact of immigration 
and the strains which are a conse- 
quence of the relationship between the 
family, as such, and other social 
structural units which together con- 
stitute Canadian society. Comparative 
analysis would help us to avoid the 
easy conclusion that all instances of 
family disorganization are a conse- 
quence of the fact of immigration. 

Unfortunately, little research has 
been undertaken on the Canadian 
family and consequently there is little 
knowledge available to serve as a 
basis for comparative analysis. The 
obvious conclusion is that research 
on the Canadian family is an im- 
portant prerequisite for adequate re- 
search on the immigrant family. 

Research on the immigrant or 
native family, however, can be guided 





by the store of family research and 
theory accumulated in other countries, 
notably the United States. The avail- 
able literature reveals certain major 
concerns in family research. 

One major concern in the study of 
the family is to establish the functions 
it fulfils as a unit in the general 
society. There is general agree- 
ment that the modern urban family 
has three main functions. It acts as 
an agency for the control of sexual 
behavior and, consequently, of re- 
production. The family is important 
as a group in which individuals may 
satisfy emotional needs. Finally, it 
serves as a main agency through 
which the society secures the in- 
dividual’s adherence to its beliefs, 
values and associated patterns of 
behavior. It is reasonable to assume 


that the native Canadian family fulfils 


these functions. Nevertheless, research 
jis required to determine what actual 
functions are expected and fulfilled 
by the Canadian family. If we can 
obtain such knowledge, information 
about the functions fulfilled by the 
immigrant family can be better 
assessed. We would be in a position 
to know the extent to which the native 
and immigrant families are similar 
or differ with respect to function. And 
more important, we would be in a 
position to consider the relationship 
between the functions fulfilled .by the 
immigrant family and the adjustment 
or integration of the individual im- 
migrant. 

One would expect that the pro- 
vision of emotional satisfaction would 
be an important function of the im- 
migrant family. In the initial period 
of settlement, the immigrant is likely 
to experience feelings of uncertainty, 


inadequacy, and insecurity. This, 
possibly, is the period when he most 
needs the opportunity to discuss his 
problems with those who can show 
sympathetic understanding, who can 
help reduce his fears, and who can 
provide support and encouragement. 
This is best achieved by membership 
in groups where membership is based 
on mutual affection. However, the 
immigrant, not only because he may 
lack command of either major 
language, but because he is a stranger 
has few opportunities to participate 
in informal relationships either 
among his fellow-workers or in the 
community generally. To some ex- 
tent, the ethnic society fulfils this 
function but such societies, often 
composed of individuals established 
in Canada for some time, may not 
fully satisfy the individual’s needs. 
It is, in fact, the family, where typi- 
cally the individual has the right to 
expect affection and sympathy, and to 
be accepted as a person in his own 
right, which can be the major source 
of support. It may not be an easy 
matter, however, for the immigrant 
family to meet this need. The prob- 
lems raised by the settlement process 
may bear so heavily on the various 
members of the family that each may 
lack sufficient motivation to provide 
the others with mutual support. Thus, 
the researcher needs to discover the 
extent to which the immigrant family 
meets the emotional needs of its 
members. Further, he needs to deter- 
mine what facilitates or obstructs the 
family in the fulfilment of this 
function. The basic problem, how- 
ever, is to determine if there is a 
relationship between emotional satis- 
faction obtained in the family and the 





individual immigrant’s adjustment. 
In this respect, one may suggest as 
a working hypothesis: the greater the 
emotional satisfaction provided by 
the family, the higher the level of 
adjustment of the individual immi- 
grant. 

There are two aspects to the 
function of the family as an agency 
whereby the individual’s adherence 
to the values, beliefs, and associated 
patterns of behavior of the general 
society is achieved. One is the 
orientation of the individual to these 
cultural elements, and normally 
occurs in interaction between parent 
and child. The second is the develop- 
ment and maintenance of motivation 
to act in accordance with these cul- 
tural elements. This is achieved not 


on!y in the parent-child relationship 
but also throughout life as a conse- 
quence of interaction between in- 


dividuals who share these cultural 
expectations. The members of one’s 
own family are, of course, particu- 
larly important in this respect. While 
the family does not monopolize this 
function, its influence is generally 
held to be extremely important. Con- 
sequently, where the family fails to 
fulfil this function adequately, evi- 
dence of maladjustment among its 
members is to be expected. One ex- 
pects a relationship between various 
kinds of deviant behavior and the 
individual’s experiences in his family. 
There are two major obstacles which 
may prevent the immigrant family 
from fulfilling this important func- 
tion. Its members may have only 
limited knowledge of Canadian be- 
havior patterns and consequently 
have only a limited motivational in- 
vestment in these patterns. Thus, it is 
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difficult for any one member to either 
orient or provide motivational sup- 
port to the other members of the 
family in this respect. Another 
problem is that the children may 
possess more adequate knowledge of 
these patterns and are in a position 
to instruct their parents—this can 
have undesirable consequences for 
the immigrant family where it results 
in a reversal of the normal authority 
relationship between parents and 
children. 

It has been suggested that the im- 
migrant family may have difficulty 
fulfilling two important familial 
functions. As disorganization is a 
potential consequence of loss of 
function, disorganization of the im- 
migrant family may result from its 
inability to fulfil the expected 
functions of the family in Canadian 
society. It is an important task for 
research to determine the extent to 
which the immigrant family is unable 
to fulfil its expected functions, and to 
determine the effects of this failure. 

Related to the study of the 
functions of the family is the atten- 
tion given to the relationship between 
the family and other sub-units of 
the society. Considerable attention 
has been given in the past to the 
relationship between the family and 
the occupational system. It has been 
argued, for example, that the struc- 
ture of the urban family is especially 
suited to meet certain requirements 
of the occupational system created 
by its characteristic modes of social 
organization. Evidence of the re- 
lationship between the family and the 
occupational system is that the com- 
munity status of the urban family is 
largely determined by the occupa- 








tional status of one member of the 
family, usually the husband. This 
means that all the members of the 
family have a stake in the occupa- 
tional success of the husband or 
parent, and consequently the occupa- 
tional system has a source of motiva- 
tional support in the family. In a 
mobility-oriented society, the depend- 
ency of the family on one individual 
for its community status, however, 
can be a source of severe strain for 
the individual and can have severe 
repercussions on family unity. This 
has been demonstrated by research 
on families during periods of depres- 
sion. A similar source of strain 
threatens the immigrant family which 
settles in an urban area. 

It may be noted that the immi- 
grant’s concern with status and 
upward mobility is evident in the 
residential shifts typical of second 
and third generation families, and in 
the tendency to acquire as soon as 
possible certain possessions which are 
especially symbolic of status in the 
society. It is possible that the strain 
for the immigrant family is more 
severe. For one thing, the immigrant 
usually finds employment in low 
status occupations, and often lacks 
the skills necessary for employment 
in higher level occupations. Conse- 
quently, it is difficult for him and his 
family to realize status aspirations. 
In some instances, the strain may 
result from the fact that the immi- 
grant obtains employment in an 
occupation which is lower in status 
than the one held in his previous 
country of residence. In such in- 
stances, the family suffers a loss in 
community status. Research can 
make an important contribution to 
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our understanding of the impact 
of immigration on the family by 
study of the relationship between 
familial status aspirations and occupa- 
tional adjustment. Knowledge is re- 
quired concerning the nature of the 
status aspirations of immigrant 
families, the extent to which such 
aspirations are realized, and the ways 
in which the family responds to 
frustrations in this respect. 

A main interest in family research 
is the study of the various modes of 
relationship which hold between 
family members. Comparative analy- 
sis, whether on __ cross-cultural, 
regional, or an historical basis, has 
revealed considerable variation in the 
rights and obligations of family 
members to one another. In descrip- 
tions of the modern urban family, the 
relationships between its members are 
generally characterized as being rela- 
tively democratic rather than author- 
itarian, and as allowing considerable 
freedom of action for the individual 
rather than enforcing rigidly pre- 
scribed family-centered roles. To the 
extent that the immigrant family does 
not conform to this type, it may suffer 
strain as a consequence of certain 
pressures for change. Nevertheless, 
the modern urban family is_ itself 
susceptible to strain as a consequence 
of its structure and its relationship 
to other units of the society. Again, 
there is reason to be cautious in 
assessing the impact on the immigrant 
family simply in terms of the fact 
of immigration. 

The husband-wife relationship in 
the modern urban family, for ex- 
ample, is exposed to strain. Ideally, 
husband and wife are expected to 
treat each other as equals, and there 





is no allowance for the location of 
authority in either role. However, 
for several reasons, the relationship 
between the familial and occupa- 
tional system serves to support the 
husband’s authority over the wife. 
Thus, for the female reared in the 
democratic traditions of our society, 
the marital state can be a source of 
considerable strain. Unless some 
satisfactory compensation is 
achieved, this strain may resolve 
itself in marital conflict. The immi- 
grant family is exposed to this kind 
of strain no less than the native 
family, and this must be taken into 
consideration in the analysis of mari- 
tal maladjustment among immigrants. 
On the other hand, if the immigrant 
family tends to the patriarchal- 
authoritarian type, a pressure to 


change the husband-wife relationship 
in the direction of increased equality 


and less authoritarianism may have 
severe repercussions on the individual 
and on the family. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the husband’s attempt to 
maintain his traditional authority will 
not have the support of the general 
pattern of the community, and this 
can result in extreme frustration for 
him. Similarly, the wife’s attempts 
to conform to the standards of the 
democratic family may receive a 
negative response from the husband, 
with resulting frustration for her. The 
potential consequence is marital dis- 
cord. Such a strain may properly 
be attributed to the fact of immigra- 
tion. 

In earlier research on the immi- 
grant family, it was common to 
discuss parent-child conflict in terms 
of “culture conflict”. This conflict 
was viewed as the product, on the 
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one hand, of a tendency for the 
parents to cling to conceptions of the 
parent-child relationship characteris- 
tic of their previous country of 
residence, and, on the other, of a 
tendency for the children to emulate 
their peers in the new country. Thus, 
the children engage in activities 
which are in opposition to their 
parents’ wishes or make demands 
which their parents find difficult to 
meet. In other words, the immigrant 
youth tends to be caught between the 
conflicting demands of his family and 
those of his peer group, and as the 
general tendency is to choose the 
peer group, the family suffers strain. 
That this typically occurs has been 
amply demonstrated. Nevertheless, 
it should be remembered that strain 
in the parent-child relationship is 
frequently present in the modern 
urban family, and is typically most 
apparent when the child reaches 
adolescence. Many reasons have been 
offered in explanation of this conflict. 
It may be suggested, however, that 
its seed lies in the conflict between 
the democratic ideals of the family 
and the actual power position of the 
father which derives, for reasons pre- 
viously discussed, from the relation- 
ship between the occupational and 
familial systems. Whatever the 
explanation for such conflicts, so long 
as these are present in the “native” 
family, caution must be exercised in 
ascribing the cause of such conflicts 
in the immigrant family to the fact 
of immigration. 

In summary, it may be repeated 
that effective research on the immi- 
grant family requires that research 
on the “native” family be undertaken. 
Both immigrant and native families 





provide opportunities for fruitful 
research. This discussion has sug- 
gested as certain possible foci of 
investigation. research on the func- 
tions of the family. on the relation 
between the family and other units 
of social structure. and on marital 
and parental relationships. Such 
research could make important con- 
tributions to our understanding of 
immigrant adjustment. 
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